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Research tells us why’... 


Modern research is constantly adding to our knowl- 

edge of milk and its products... just another example 

is the addition of the recently isolated and identified 

vitamin Biz to the list of more than 100 different 

nutrients' now known to be present in milk. Labora- 

tory analyses show milk to contain an average of four 
micrograms of this vitamin per 
liter.” 


The functions as well as the 
nature of the nutrients of milk 
are revealed by research. In 
the laboratory, scientists have 
solved a puzzling nutritional 
“mystery’’—why milk is help- 
ful in the dietary treatment of 
niacin deficiencies. It is because 

tryptophane, an amino acid present in milk, can form 
niacin in the body.’ 

Many such instances of interrelationships between 
nutrients emphasize the importance of milk as a 
“nutritional whole.’’ Two examples worthy of note 
are the physiologically desirable ratio between calcium, 
phosphorus, and magnesium in milk,‘ and the favor- 
able effect of lactose on the absorption of calcium,‘ 
and possibly of other minerals. 


The beneficial effects of dairy foods— milk, butter, 





cheese, ice cream—on our na- 
tional health are constantly 
demonstrated by research. 


1. National Research Council. The com- 

position of milks. Bulletin No. 119, Wash- 

ington 1950 

2. Collins, R. A., Harper, A. E., Schrieber, 

M. and Elvehjem, C. A. The folic acid and 

vitamin By content of the milk of various 

species. J. Nutr. 43:423 (Feb.) 1951. 

3. Mechanics of niacin formation, Nutri- 

tion Reviews, 8:211 (July) 1950. 

4. Stearns, G. Human requirements of calcium, phosphorus, magnesium. 
J. Am. Med. Assn. 142:478 (Feb.) 1950. 

5. Mills, R., Breiter, H., Kempster, E.. McKey, B., Pickens, M. and Out- 
house, J. The influence of lactose on calcium retention in children. J. 
Nutr. 20:467 (Nov.) 1940. 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
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tt yA TRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 














a new and unique resource unit on Latin-American 
interdependence for high school use. 


For use in your Social Studies and 
Economics classes: A visual teach- 
ing unit on inter-American trade 
and the vital role played by coffee. 
These teaching aids have been care- 
fully developed to correlate with 
your course outlines on Latin 
America and will prove invaluable 
in any discussion of exchange and 
cooperation between the Americas. 


1. The Wall Map is generous 
in size (27” x 41”) and in full 
color. It shows, in a most un- 
usual and easy-to-remember 
way, the principal commodities 
exchanged between North and 
Latin America. You'll find this 
map a valuable classroom 
piece in your Social Studies or 
Current Problems class. 


2. The Student Manual, “A 
Two-Way Street Between the 
Americas”, tells the significant 
story of the exchange of goods 
and services, interchange of 
people and ideas, and coopera- 
tion on hemisphere problems. 8 
pages in 2 colors. 


Sweeping in scope and lively in 
style, the Manual gives the student 
a personal role in the drama of inter- 
American trade. A unique border of 
dates important to both continents 
makes a running commentary along 
the bottoms of the pages. Coffee is 
used as the practical example—be- 
cause it is the major commodity in 
inter-American trade. 


You will be interested to know that the 
Map and Student Manual have been 
tested for “teachability” and both stu- 
dents and teachers were enthusiastic. 
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WALL MAP— 
27” « 41” 
in full color 


Fro Please send me Wall Map and sample of Student 


Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 


fy Please send me Wall Map and . copies of 
You Student Manual 

Mail to: Educational Dept Pan-American Coffee 
...one classroom Bureau, Dept. 8-6, 120 Wall St.. New York 5, N. Y¥ 
Wall Map Name 
and as many 
Student Manuals 
as you need Address 
for your pupils. 
Just fill out 
the coupon. 


School Grade 


City & Zone State 
Available to Teachers and School Systems only within the U. 8. and Territories. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 


Brazil ° Colombia ° Costa Rica ° Cube ° Dominicon Republic 
El Salvador . Guatemala ° Honduras ° Mexico ° Venezuela 





) At Our Corner 


That map you see on the drawing 

board below will, beginning next 

week, brighten the walls of 25,000 

classrooms. It is Scholastic Maga- 

zines 1952 News Map of the World—34 x 44 inches, printed 

in four colors. Every class subscribing to ten or more copies 

of Junior Scholastic, World Week, or Senior Scholastic re- 

ceives the map free as a further aid to the study of current 
affairs 

Our photographer caught Executive Editor Jack Lippert 

asking the cartographer to make last-minute revisions. The 

map contains many fresh ideas proposed by our editors. One 

large panel shows a close-up of the Near East with its 

strategic oil lines. Another “blow-up” reveals details of 

critical central Europe. On a North Pole projection students 

and teachers will find air routes from U. S. to world capitals. 

Scholastic News Map shows boundaries and chief cities 


ot 60 United Nations members, U. S. bases abroad, NATO 
members and their dependencies, and British Common- 
wealth members. “News panels” give facts in brief about the 
world’s “hot spots.” Users are urged to change these “news 
panels” as they read in Scholastic Magazines about new 
events. 

For example, if a truce comes in Korea, students can type 
up a new legend and fasten it over the present “news panel.” 
It would be an excellent activity, and good practice in effi- 
cient writing, for each student to prepare his own versions 
of revised “news panels.” 

I can hear some of our readers say, “Ah, that News Map 
is just what I want. How much does it cost?” Sorry, it is 
not for sale. This News Map is a classroom aid available 
only to subscribers (10 or more copies) of one of our three 
current affairs magazines listed above. 

For subscribers to Practical English there is a different 
classroom aid—choice of copies of two workbooks: Practice 
Makes Perfect or the P. E. Reading Workbook 


Starting to moke plans for summer vaco- 
tions? Travel helps throughout this issue. 
Use the Free Materials coupon on page 38-T 
(or coupons on the various pages) for 
travel literature and other teaching aids. 
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Next month: World Summer Opportunity Guide 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President onda Publisher ¢ 
Kenneth M. Gould. Editor-in-Chief @ John W. Studebaker, Vice-Presi 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves the teachers, supervisors, and administra. 
tors; supplies current informetion and practical hints for English and 
social studies; provides a handy guide to books, radio, audio-visual 
materials, new instructional aids, school equipment. ond trove! op 
portunities 

Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, inciuding Tools tor 
Teachers; films; filmstrips; and other aids for forthcoming features 
Scholastic Teacher goes free to teachers ordering classroom subscrip- 
tions for any of the Scholastic group of weekly classroom magazines, 
in quantities of 10 or more to one address. 
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closs matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879 
Contents copyright, 1952, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, 
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A BOOKLET ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


in easy-to-use, interesting, digest form 


Eat To Live is just off the press—ready for your 
review and possible use in your classes. 

We think Eat To Live something new in teach- 
ing aids. It is a digest of facts, carefully checked 
for technical accuracy and organized for easy ref- 
erence. We're sure you'll like the two-color illus- 
trations...the interesting, readable style. 

Eat To Live may help translate textbook knowl- 
edge into practice and experience. It discusses the 
importance of food, “key” nutrients, meal plan- 
ning, buying, food preparation and service. 

Send today for a free copy. Check Eat To Live 


yourself—as a practical, usable reterence or a sup- 
plement for students, It's fully indexed, and con- 
tains suggested sources for additional reading. See 
how your classes respond to this new approach to 
foods and nutrition. 


FREE-USE THIS COUPON! 


Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. S-2 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new free booklet on Food 
and Nutrition—Eat To Live. | would also appreciate your 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


se Grade 
School Address___ 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Protest Rule 
By Accreditors 


College Spokesmen Denounce 


Abuses Under “Guild” System | 


Can the strait jacket of “ac- 
crediting” be from 
our universities? 
1,200  institu- 


loosened 
and 
for 
meeting in 


colleges 
Spokesmen 
tions 


ucation, 

Under the “guild” system 
only a doctor graduated by an 
accredited school may practice 
medicine, The American Medi- 
cal Assn. accredits only a cer- 
tain number of schools. A.M.A. 
“visitors” control kind of courses 
and number of students to be 
admitted, A.M.A, is but one of 
300 professional group accredi- 
tors. These “guilds” even charge 


$25 to $500 for applying un- | 


wanted controls. 


What began as a move by 


professionals to raise standards | 


now produces intolerable 
abuses, college presidents 
charge. Abuses include  stan- 
dardization of professional train- 
ing, sacrifice of cultural 
and imposition of 
standards, The 


aims, 
superficial 


system, said 


George Washington University 
president Cloyd H, Marvin, “is | 
used for professional and eco- | 


nomic protection of members” 
rather than good of student. 
What do educators want in 
place of “guild” accrediting? 
Accreditation power in regional 
agencies— North Central, Middle 
States, etc., 


colleges and secondary sC hools. 


associations of 


Teen-agers in Chips 

Teen-agers are in the chips 
as never before. Most of them 
earn their own pocket money, 
a sampling survey in Bloom 
field (N.J.) High School re- 
veals, Of 154 students, only one 
boy and five girls confessed 
to holding no part-time job. 
Wages for after-school and 
Saturday income averaged 
nearly $17 per week for boys, 
$9.50 for girls. Bloomfield also 
found that its teen-agers as a 
rule didn't their dollars. 
They spent them. 


save 


New AASA officers: 
M. Rogers, Battle Creek, Mich., 
president; Lawrence G. Deth- 
rick, Chattanooga, Tenn., first 
vice president. 


Washington, | 
D. C., Jan. 8 demanded an end | 
to “guild” control of higher ed- | 





| average 


Virgil | 


Photo from The Hartford Courant 


Pupil chalks up inflation facts for Hartford, Conn., teacher Helen Myers 


Teachers’ Salaries Slipping Behind, Says NEA 


From Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, ete., recent 
reports of teacher salary in- 
creases. This news prompted 
Scholastic 
NEA: “Are salary rises keeping 
pace with inflation?” 

Answer: “There have 
some substantial advances in 
individual cities. . . . It is our 
general belief that for the 
nation as a whole the average 
is not keeping pace.” 

NEA supplies these facts: 

Estimated 1951-52 salary 
for all instructional 
staff, $3,290, Squeezing the in- 


come 


| flation “water” out, this figure | 


equals $1,750 purchasing power 
in the base period years 1935- 
39. 

Current average is $193 
above 1950-51, but “this is a 
gain of only $46 in real income 
because of price rises.” 


UMT, scheduled 
action in the 
faces further 


for early 
new Congress, 
delays. Current 


proposals of the Department of | 


Defense are under fire by the 
NEA Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Members include Har- 
vard president James B. Con- 
ant, Gen. Eisenhower, and Am. 
Council on Education president 
Arthur S. Adams. 

In a 60-page statement on 
“Education and National Secu- 
rity” the Commission presents 
three alternative plans: 

1. A national board would | 
have power to defer such | 


Teacher to ask the | 


been | 


Do school salary rises keep 
up with other lines of work? 

In 1940, says NEA, the aver- 
age teacher earned 11 per cent 
more than the average gain- 
fully employed. In ten years 
teacher salaries went up 108 
per cent; the gainfully em- 
ployed advanced 132 per cent. 
“Thus teachers have been slip- 
ping down the economic scale.” 

What does the income tax 
do? On teachers, because so 
many are single, the cost of 
rearmament falls heavily. 

In 1939 the average teacher 
paid about one per cent income 
tax; if he had dependents, none. 


In 1950 the teacher on average | 


salary and with two dependents 
had $205 withheld for taxes; 
without dependents, $450, or 
about 15 per cent. 

NEA recommends a “$3,200 


Mtr ; ” 
| minimum for teachers, 


_UMT Stalls—NEA Policy Makers Offer Three Plans 


college students as’ it 
designate. 

2. Automatic deferment for 
students until they finish college. 

3. No deferments except for 
college students enrolled in an 
expanded ROTC system. 

Washington observers believe 
that the “alternatives” disclose 
deep disagreement within the 
Policies Commission. What Gen. 
Eisenhower concurred in is not 
clear. Behind reluctance to 
back UMT also lies worry by 
college executives over contin- 
uing declines in enrollment that 
threaten many institutions. 


might 








Gen. Eisenhower 
Views Education 


Strong for Schooling But 
Against General Fed. Aid 


What are Gen. Eisenhower's 
views on education? Where is 
he likely to stand on school 
issues if he becomes the first 
college president in the White 
House since Wilson? 

He is believed to be against 
general Federal aid to educa- 
tion. However, he did not op- 
pose such aid to states in need. 

His stand on Federal aid re- 
flects his strong convictions on 
limiting government powers. 
For example: 

“A paternalistic government 
van gradually destroy, by suffo- 
cation in the immediate advan- 
tage of subsidy, the will of a 
people to maintain a high de- 
gree of individual responsibility. 
And the abdication of indivi- 
dual responsibility is inevitably 
followed by further concentra- 
tion of power in the state.” 

On education aid to youth 
summoned for universal mili- 
tary service, Gen. Eisenhower 
said 

“.. . post-service opportuni- 
ties offered to the youth should 
include appropriate educational 
PD erg 

On teachers: “My experience 
as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity has fortified my convic- 
tion that in the welfare of our 
teachers, of our whole educa- 
tional fabric, we find the wel- 
fare of America... .” 


Calamitous 

“Calamitous decline” is Dr. 
Raymond Walters’ estimate of 
education course enrollment as 
revealed by his annual college 
population survey. In education 
the decline is 21.6 per cent 
among freshmen men, 10.3 per 
cent among women. Full-time 
college enrollment is down 11.8 
per cent; part-time up 4.6 per 
cent. Total full-time enrollment 
is 1,275,404; part-time students 
bring it up to 1,764,537. 





CIO ON SCHOOLS 

CIO calls on its membership 
to aid schools in two articles in 
The ClO News: “An American 
Tragedy” — (1) neglected 
schools, (2) war against 
schools. First focuses on short- 
ages, second lists 18 groups as 
unfriendly to schools. 








Wonderful! Helpful! Stimulating! 





... report English teachers who are using 


READ THESE COMMENTS... LIFE’s “What's In A Picture’ Portfolio. 


.. . taken from a few of the hundreds 
of letters LIFE has received from 
teachers in all parts of the country. 


“Your portfolio ‘What's In A Pic- 
ture’ is a wonderful asset to class- 
room activities. | have never seen 
any one thing so brighten up a class- 
room. My classes become a bee hive 
of activity. Everyone learns and has 
a good time.” 

Mr. Lewis Clark 
Eckley Consolidated School, 
Guide Rock, Neb. 


“Helps to make teaching . . . more 
meaningful.” 

Prof. Donald H. Hughes 

San Diego State College, 

San Diego, Cal. 


“Both the pictures and lesson-plans 
offer ideas new to me as an instruc- 
tor, as well as a motivating process.” 
Mr. Derien Fontenot 
Dept. of Education, Alcoa, Tenn. 
“I agree with my pupils that ‘they are 
wonderful’.”” 
Mrs. Dorothy Hutchins 
Grammar School, 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 
“LIFE is in many ways making a real Sei 
contribution toward molding the . WHAT'S IN A PICTURE... 
minds of our youth.” a9 
Sister Mary deSiena : 
St. John’s School, Waterloo, lowa 

















Get LIFE’s Picture Portfolio FREE SS Serpe tates 


for your classes. Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. $-22 


, - , LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N , 
You'll find exciting new topics for themes, debates, oral ee Te 
reports, 2-minute speeches, vocabulary-building . . . all in 


LIFE’s “What's In A Picture” Portfolio. 

Prepared exclusively for teachers, this portfolio contains 
reprints from a special series of photographs being published 
weekly in LIFE to suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of 
mental, emotional, and spiritual experiences which pictures 
have the power to evoke. Complete classroom suggestions 
are included. 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's 
In A Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use. 
Please send me the current portfolio—and future 
releases as they are published. 








School 





School Address 





See how these pictures can spark your students’ imagina- 
tions . . . help them develop keener observation . . . inspire 
them to new writing and speaking achievements—by pro- 
viding them with real-life, really interesting subjects. 


..- to see life...to see the world... to eyewitness great events L F E 


City 














Dear Eva... 


Yes, history is important for you 


EMEMBER Eva Baker's letter in our 

last issue? She is in the ninth grade 
of Glide (Oregon) Public Schools, 
where students use Junior Scholastic 
and World Week. Writing on a ques- 
tion in the special “Our American 
Schools” issue, Miss Baker said: 


“1 think that the schools should not 
waste their time on having the students 
take some subject that they won't use 
later on in life. Most of the students 
won't need history later on because it 
is about the past. We are thinking about 
the present day and future.” 


Contributing editor Harold M. Long 
writes the following answer to Eva: 


Dear Eva: 

I have read carefully your letter. I'd 
like to talk with you about history as a 
special kind of memory. And what can 
anyone do, now or later, without a mem- 
ory? 

Let us start with the name of your 
school, Glide School. Why not call it 
by another name today, a new one to- 
morrow, and still a different one on the 
day after tomorrow? The answer is that 
you and your school friends and your 
teacher (whom you count as a friend, I 
trust) must remember where they met 
yesterday so they can return today or 
on the next school day. And so a name, 
like Glide School, gets attached to a 
particular ‘school building in a particu- 
lar location. But suppose you and your 
friends didn’t remember? Each day a 
policeman, or a bus driver, or your 
mother—whoever had a memory—would 
have to tell you the name of your 
school. The name of your school is a 
fact of history! 

Who remembers the day the first 
class met in Glide School—your mother? 
Your father? Your grandmother or 
grandfather? Perhaps none of these. 
You may have to go to an old record 
book of the school or to a library to 
look up an old newspaper to find out 
what memory perhaps cannot recall— 
when Glide School began, Now you are 
using history! For history is really just 
a very long memory of one person or 
of several persons, a sort of collective 
memory, if you know what I mean. And 
instead of having to ask a number of 


Evo Boker 


older persons to tell us what they re- 
member, or to read lots of old books 
and papers, some writers, many of them 
teachers, have collected much of this 
information for us in history books. 
They have written about persons who 
did things for us before we were born, 
about laws and why they were needed, 
about travel, about homes and ways of 
living, or why. we speak English as a 
mother tongue rather than French or 
Spanish. 

Why do they write these books and 
why do we study history? Have you 
ever sung. “I'm on my way to Oregon 
with my banjo on my knee?” Thou- 
sands of Americans have and many still 
do. Does “Oregon” mean just your 
state? You know, of course, (from his- 
tory) that it doesn’t. When that song 
was first sung more than a hundred 
years ago and until 1853, when Ore- 
gon’s boundaries were fixed, the term 
“Oregon Country” meant Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and all 
the Northwest. How could you under- 
stand or explain that song if you didn't 
know some history? 

Perhaps when you know more about 
those who helped make Oregon, like 
Captains Gray and Kendrick, John 
Jacob Astor (for whom Astoria was 
named), Lewis and Clark, Dr. John 
McLoughlin, Dr. Marcus Whitman and 
his wife, Narcissa, and other pioneer 
men and women, you will become more 
proud of the state where you live and 
you will want to help carry on the work 
they started. You will need to know 
why and how roads were built over cer- 
tain routes, or schools located where 
they are. You will be called upon to 
vote and pay highway and school taxes. 
History can tell much about what you 
need to know when you become a voter. 

These are a few of the values, Eva, 
that history has for both the present 
and the future. It can entertain you 
with stories, satisfy your curiosity and 
make you a better neighbor. And it can 
help you become a loyal citizen and in- 
telligent voter later on in life. 

Sincerely yours, 


Maribd be. ny 





Introducing NCSS’s 
New Vice-president 


For Mrs. Dorothy McClure Fraser, 
election to the second vice-president 
post simply adds other duties to her 
many services for the National Council 
for the Social Studies. As Chairman of 
Publications, Mrs. Fraser has piloted to 
completion an ambitious schedule of 
NCSS bulletins. 

The new vice-president took her 
doctorate work with Edgar B. Wesley 
at Minneapolis where she also taught 
at University High School. She served 
as secretary to the Wesley Committee 
on American History, the only woman 
in committee sessions. 

From Minneapolis she went to Uni- 
versity High School at Chicago. With 
Dr. Wesley and Edith West she pro- 
duced a textbook: Contemporary Prob- 
lems Here and Abroad. 

When the U. S. Office of Education 
expanded in 1948, Mrs. Fraser was ap- 
pointed specialist in social studies. For 
that office she compiled the study: The 
Treatment of International Agencies in 
School History Textbooks (The U. §S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. ) 

Resigning in 
1950 she married 
Russell Fraser, so- 
cial studies editor 
for McGraw - Hill 
Book Company 
and now lives in 
New York City. 
Mrs. Fraser has 
joined the faculty 
of Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, 
N. Y., as professor 
of education and critic teacher. She 
contributes frequently to Social Educa- 
tion and has served on U. S. delega- 
tions to international conferences on 
social studies. 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


Do you belong to a state, regional, 
or local council of social studies teach- 
ers? The NCSS reports that there are 
at least 100 such organizations, though 
not every state has one. Illinois and 
New York, on the other hand, have 20 
each. Harry Bard, of Baltimore, is chair- 
man of a committee seeking to bring 
about closer affiliation between these 
groups and the National Council. If 
you have observations to make about 
getting such councils started, write this 
department—we're preparing a chapter 
for a handbook. The Greater Cleveland 
Council reports that it has the largest 
membership (967) among metropolitan 
councils. Runners up: New York City, 
750; Detroit, 535; Chicago, 258. 


Dorothy McC. Fraser 











carbon, this coke will help smelt iron 
from its ore. 





A ton of coal 
make each ton of steel! 


PP C aed 
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1 Coking ovens like these “bake” 2 A steel furnace in full blast. 3 Bridges, skyscrapers, automo- 
« . . 


coal into coke. Nearly pure 


high-grade steel. 


Just as today’s way of life depends upon steel, 
so does steel depend upon coal. Each ton of steel 
takes one ton of coal! 

Coal, baked into coke, not only supplies heat for 
the smelting process, but, during this process, also 
supplies the carbon dioxide necessary to free the 
iron from its ore. 

To meet the needs of today’s huge steel produc- 
tion takes a lot of coal—and America is fortunate 
in having lots of coal—enough to last for many 
hundreds of years. And this coal is mined by the 
world’s most highly productive and efficient coal 
industry. 

Each year the managers of America’s 8,000 inde- 
pendently owned and operated coal mines invest 
hundreds of millions of dollars in research, in- 


creased mechanization, new mine properties, and 


Hot air, forced under pressure 
through this converter, is producing 


hiles—nearly everything we 
have is made of steel or by steel .. . 
and without coal there’d be no steel! 


in building giant preparation plants to serve the 
country better with all the coal the country needs 


—now and for the future. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A, 

Coal Map. 
PLEASE PRINT 


Name 





Street———_______ 
City we Zone State ae 


Position = 
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24 Aims of English 


Has It Changed So Much It Needs a New Name? 


Alarmed by widespread charges that 
schools fail to teach reading, writing, 
spelling, and other essentials, the NCTE 
at Cincinnati took action. It resolved “that 
the NCTE through all its offices and means 
undertake a campaign of information to 
make clear in every way possible the con- 
temporary aims and methods of the teach- 
ing of English.” 

What are these contemporary aims? At 
the University of Wisconsin, Prof. Francis 
Shoemaker recently completed an “ana- 
lysis of preparatory needs for teachers of 
English.” He finds 26 tasks for English. 

Scholastic Teacher asked Dr. Shoemaker 
to estimate the shifts in emphasis among 
these aims. For his analysis, see Graph 1. 
Teachers looking at this list may exclaim: 
“How can we possibly do all that?” A 
good question. In an early issue we will 
offer an answer.—Editor 


T the turn of the century the 

teacher of English was expected 
to teach only English literature, the 
grammar of English inherited from the 
18th century, and written composition. 
By 1925, however, World War I had 
made American literature mandatory 
in our schools, and laid the base for 
world literature, which is currently in- 
creasing in importance. 

By 1935 vastly increased enrollments 
from previously non-school population 
focused attention on serious reading 
problems, both in handling “literary” 
material and the newspaper and maga- 
zine content so important to an in- 
formed public opinion. Through the 


English 
Literature 





Two contrasting pictures: Chart ot right shows 
areas for which English teachers normally have 
responsibility in Wisconsin high schools. Pie 
chart shows proportional emphasis given at 
Wisconsin institutions in training individuals to 


same period the newer mass media ot 
radio and motion picture gave impetus 
to the teaching of speaking as a com- 
munication skill—and demanded the 
teaching of such intricate skills as 
listening and observing. 

Experience in these skills has not 
been confined entirely to classroom in- 
struction. Increasingly schools have 
provided opportunity for young people 
to publish a school paper and a school 


annual, to participate in dramatic pres- 
entations and in local and state-wide 
forensic meets. Journalistic ventures are 
in common practice directed by the 
teacher of English, as are the dramatic 
and forensic activities, except in schools 
where a specialized speech teacher is 
employed. So important is this phase of 
the English teacher's responsibility that 
initial placement and upgrading seems 
frequently to depend upon it. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


LITERATURE 





1. English 





2. American 





3. Regional American 





4. World 





5. Of Adolescence 








6. Of Current Social Issues 








LANGUAGE—HISTORY AND STRUCTURE 








7. American English Usage 





8. Grammar of English 





9. Rhetoric and Logic 





COMMUNICATION SKILLS 














10. Written Composition (spelling, etc.) 





11. Orel Composition 








12. Reading (PF »medial-Devel 


ad 





13. Listening 





14, Observing 





MASS MEDIA—USE AND EVALUATION 





15. Radio 








16. Motion Pictures 





17. Magazines 





18. Newspapers 





STUDY SKILLS 





19. Library Use, Development 





INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION 





20. With other Arts 





21. With Science and Social Studies 





CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES (Sponsor duties} 











22. School Newspaper 








23. School Annual 





24. Scheol Dramatics 





25. Debate, Forensics, Group Discussion 





26. Radice and TV Workshops 





be English teachers. Note that required pro- 


grams in Wisconsin, as doubtless elsewhere, 
omit preparation for many areas such as 
school newspaper, world literature, dramatics, 
forensics, radio and evaluation of mass media. 


COURSE AND CURRICULAR ORGANIZATION 








27. Methods, Committee Work, etc. 
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By FRANCIS SHOEMAKER 


Associate Professor, 
School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin 


By 1945 the tremendous advances in 
high speed color press and color movie 
(which combine a special kind of 
language use with color, design, music, 
and human movement) called for the 
teaching of additional skills based on 
experience with arts other than lan- 
guage. This move has been and _ is 
currently being paced by studies in 
psychology and anthropology, which 
show clearly that it is only through use 
of all these communication media that 
each person integrates his self in (and 
himself into) society. But as the Wis- 
consin Language Arts Bulletin No. 2 
(1948) says, “Language is not only the 
most commonly used communication 
art; it is the most comprehensive. All 
the facts of our society, all the rela- 
tionships of which we are aware, are 
included in language. Facility with 
language, therefore, is the major re- 
quirement for an individual's adjust- 
ment in his social world, and for lis 
ability to be ‘at home with himself.” 
The accompanying graph presents 

subject-matter areas which the 
teacher of “English” is commonly ex- 
pected to deal with. Looked at his- 
torically, the list reveals the gradual 
assumption of responsibility for teach- 
ing general language competence to a 
changing school population in our age. 

Each of these areas—expanded litera- 
tures, communication skills, evaluative 
procedures in mass media, understand- 
ing of relation of language to personal 
development, etc. — entails a body of 
subject matter comparable in volume 
and scholarly research to the turn-of- 
the-century content in English litera- 
ture and grammar. However, our pro- 
grams in teacher preparation have 


97 

















“Here we stress citizenship, work and 
health habits, good sportsmanship, so- 
cial traits, emotional control, honesty, co- 


operation, cheerfulness, attitude, de- 
pendability, and safety rules. If you 
want him to learn reading and writing, 
you'll have to teach him yourself.” 





scarcely kept pace with the demands of 
the job. Most of the advances made 
in the teaching of English have been 
made on the job, largely as the result 
of individual experimentation and the 
leadership of professional organizations. 

Responsibilities of English teachers 
today contrast sharply with provisions 
for teacher preparation in many insti- 
tutions (see graph 2), and to certifica- 
tion requirements. Only through a 
wider pattern of preparation in the 
“language arts” can we begin to de- 
velop the “broad specialist” who can 
contribute expertly to the language 
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needs of boys and girls in every phase 
of their school life. 

For administrators and teachers of 
teachers concerned with realistic prep- 
aration for the teaching of English 
today, it may be valuable to inspect the 
pioneer Program in Communication 
Arts at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the Program in Language 
Arts recently deveioped at Wisconsin 
State College at River Falls, and the 
new patterns for certification in lan- 
guage arts recently worked out in the 
state education departments in Kansas, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. 





Where 1s Nutrition Now 
Beng Taught mn the 
Public Schools? 


You will find the answer to this interesting educational 


question and many others on this subject in a recent 


survey made by Elmo Roper, well-known research con- 


sultant. It’s titled, “‘A Study of the Teaching of Nutrition 


in the Public Schools.’’ Do you know in connection with 


what subject or courses nutrition is most often taught in 


grade school, junior high, and high school? 


As a service to teachers and principals, the Cereal 








today and the importance being 
attached to this teaching in vari- 
ous schools. The Cereal Institute 
will be pleased to send you a 
FREE copy of the chart study 
booklet upon your written request. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Institute has prepared an illustrated, 48-page chart study 
answering the above questions. It also indicates the 


nature and extent of teaching nutrition in public schools 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 











By MARGARET E. McDONALD 


DOWN EAST-—surt and shore. 
Sunny week of schooner-cruising 
round Maine bays. . . . Peg can't 
go to enough clam bakes. . . and 
those lobster dinners! . . . Over 
in New Hampshire the Great 
Stone Face at Franconia Notch 
stared starkly down at us... . 
Nothing like the fried tripe at the 
tavern in Montpelier. . . . In 
Massachusetts made Sunday service in Old North Church 
of Paul Revere fame heard the Pops Convert in 
Boston's Symphony Hall—with pitchers of ice-cold punch. 
Indian pudding with vanilla ice cream at Durgin 
and Park Restaurant above the fish markets opposite 
Faneuil Hall . baked beans on Saturday nights . . 
paid a few historic calls at the Wayside Inn of Longfellow 
fame and the Emerson and Alcott houses in Concord. . . 
watched time stand still at the restorations in Sturbridge, 
Shelburne, Weston, Cooperstown, and Mystic. 

Picked blueberries along the roadside, umm, fresh 
blueberry pie!:. .. hiked the Appalachian Trail . . . bi- 
cycled on the hostel circuit . . 
summer theatre . 
Long Island Sound. 

New York! The five-cent ferry trip to Staten Island. . . . 
Drank in the “old world atmosphere” in the foreign sec- 
tions of cosmopolitan Manhattan. , . . Rockettes didn’t miss 
a step at Radio City Music Hall. . . . Window-shopped 
along fabulous Fifth Avenue. 

Perambulated on Atlantic City’s famous boardwalk. , . . 
Got out the camera again at red brick Independence Hall 
in the heart of Philadelphia, 


. Stopped to star-gaze in a 
unforgettable sailing adventures in 


THE SOUTH-—suany relaxation. 
Went sightseeing in the nation’s 
capital—the White House, Lin- 
coln Memorial, Arlington, Penta- 
gon Building, the Capitol, and 
Library of Congress . . . admired 
the Rembrandts in the National 
Gallery . . . energy restored with 
crab imperial at a Herzog table 
on the fish market balcony 
canoed on the Potomac to the Water Gate concert music. 

Stepped back into history at Colonial Williamsburg. . . . 
Became re-acquainted with Jefferson at Monticello and 
George and Martha at Mt. Vernon. 

Never will forget the Shenandoah Valley from the Sky- 
line Drive on the Blue Ridge Mts. .. . or the great TVA 
dams near Knoxville, 

We are now in the Deep South . 
somed in Charleston 


. garden week blos- 
beautiful ante-bellum homes. 

Florida . . . wind-swept palm trees and wide, lazy 
beaches .. . automobubbled along wide sands of Daytona 
. . « lime pie and turtle steak on the Florida Keys . 
We recommend Pompano en Papillote, hominy grits, and 
strong coffee in typical New Orleans patios. 


HERE in America shall you visit this year? 
To make a hard decision easier for you, we've 
divided the U.S.A. into six portions, each with a 
distinct flavor all its own. We bring you excerpts 
from the diary of Peg and Bud, who at various 
times sampled these portions and enthusiastically 
report that no matter which section you choose, 
you'll enjoy its high spots and know your America. 
For help in planning your trip, write for folders, 
maps, brochures, etc., to the state information 
offices (addresses supplied on request), any of the 
touring services operated by leading oil and gaso- 
line companies, the National Park Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C., or your local travel agent. 


THE MIDWEST — wide open 
traveling. Enjoyed a musical 
evening at the open air Cain 
Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights 

. dachshund-long red iron ore 
boats glide in endless parade past 
Detroit’s doorstep, . .. Heard the 
national high school orchestra 
play in the open air bow] at Inter- 
lochen . . . Bud got sun-bronzed 
on the sand dunes before plunging into Lake Michigan. 

Could have spent days at Greenfield Village, where 
Henry Ford has set up old trade shops and exhibits of the 
arts of the early settlers. . . . The Edison Institute here 
brings out the scientist in Bud. 

Picked cherries and had fresh cherry tarts in Traverse 
City cherry county. . . Peg felt like a belle of the 1880s as 
we took a horse and buggy around auto-less Mackinac 
Island. 

Fascinated by the Malvina Hoffman statues of people 
of the world in the Field Museum, Chicago . . . museum- 
weary feet led us to Berghoff’s for their knackwurst. 

Slapped a million mosquitoes while listening to the 
symphony at Ravennia on the North Shore! . . . Whitefish 
at Smith’s in Port Washington, north of Milwaukee. 

Sampled cheeses in Wisconsin's immaculate Little Switzer- 
land western dairy district. . . . Could hardly keep ‘Little 
Squaw Peg’ from joining in the Indian pageant at the 
Wisconsin Dells . . . Could lure her away only with the 
promise of the fascinating boat ride through both the 
Upper and Lower Dells. . . . Rested on the terrace of the 
University of Wisconsin’s Union Building overlooking Lake 
Mendota, 

We picked our first love, sailing, but could have canoed, 
fished, or swum in any one of a thousand fresh water 
lakes in Wisconsin and Minnesota. . Thunderheads 
rising above the wide, wide prairies in menacing grandeur. 

Steamboated down the Mississippi past endless small 
towns with wide-porched houses and the inevitable grain 
elevator . . . stopped at Tom Sawyer’s town of Hannibal, 
Missouri, to see the famous whitewashed fence and Aunt 
Polly's house. . . . 

Relived more history, this time with Lincoln at the New 
Salem restoration, . . . Loved the open air summer operetta 
in St. Louis. 


as 


TEAST IN 














THE SOUTHWEST-—rocks and 
stars. Surprised by skyscrapers 
springing from flat plains at Dallas 
and Fort Worth . . . great white 
puff clouds against an unlimited 
horizon, . . . Tried enchiladas at 
San Antonio’s restaurant called 
simply The Original. Old 
missions reminded us of Spanish 
greatness—restored San Jose in 
Texas, Chimayo Sanctuano and Santa Cruz in New Mexico. 
Measureless miles of gray-green mesquite and sage- 
brush . . . small white cotton puffs in endless fields. . . . 
We found three civilizations in Taos: the Indians in the 
many-storied San Juan ancient adobe apartment house 
puebla; Spanish civilization clustering around the _thick- 
walled Ranchose de Taos monastery; lastly, Taos itself, 
where modern artists put desert colors on canvas. 
Impressed with the spaciousness of the world’s largest 
“room” a thousand feet below the surface at Carlsbad 
Cavern. 
Loved the frontier simplicity of Santa Fe’s Spanish 
. . Only color film could cap- 
ture the beauty of the red pepper strings against white 
adobe walls . Indians from all over the Southwest 
came to the Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial at Gallup. . . 
half Peg’s budget spent for the beautiful jewelry and gay 
woven goods. 


Palace of the Governors, . 


Here’s where they make future history: The atom 


bomb headquarters near Alamogordo; the rocket experi- 
ments at White Sands, N.M. 

Summer rain curtains hanging from charcoal clouds . . . 
long mesas riding the desert like land-cruising airplane 


carriers . . . breath-taking flaming sunsets. 
Drove along the blue mountains above Albuquerque 
. once in town watched somber Indians setting blue 
turquoise in graceful silver. 

We take the Bright Angel Trail—on muleback this time— 
to appreciate the wonders of Grand Canyon, nature’s awe- 
inspiring gift to America . . . changing colors—blues, pur- 
ples, red, golds—followed the path of the sun. 

Lone and lonesome gasoline stations . 
canvas water bag on our car, just in case. 

In Zion National Park, land of sand, shale, and limestone 
monoliths, we found ourselves part of a “crowd scene” 
in a Hollywood movie production, no less! 

Cruising again, on the world’s largest artificial lake 
this time, Lake Mead . forgot our fishing poles and 
all those fighting bass! . . . Impressed by man’s power over 
nature captured by massive Hoover Dam. 


. we hung a 


THE ROCKIES—majestic moun- 
tain beauty. Had a quick lunch 
at one of the Harvey restaurants 
in Kansas City’s railway station 

. took a box seat in nature’s 
Red Rock amphitheatre in Den- 
ver... drove up and up and up 
above the timber line in the 
Rockies . . . Peg got a kick out 


of throwing snow balls in July in Estes Park . , . marvelled 
at the ski tows at Aspen and Berthoud Pass, 

Joined in the crowd at Cheyenne’s original frontier days 
rodeo . . . saw “real-live cowboys” under six gallon hats . 
bucking broncs in small town corrals. 

Hiked through Yellowstone’s wonders till we practically 
fell into one of the Park’s log cabins . . . fried our own 
mountain trout caught in icy streams . . . our faithful jalopy 
makes every breath-taking mountain curve. 

Old Ft. Bridges where pioneers chose the road that led 
to Idaho or the south route through Salt Lake. . . . Listened 
to hear a pin drop in Salt Lake Tabernacle, then heard the 
famous choir, . . . Bobbed around buoyant Salt Lake. . . 
on foot again under the soaring natural bridges of Utah. 

Emerald beauty of Lake Tahoe . . . truly the “Land of 
the Purple Sage.” 


THE WEST COAST~—golden sun- 
shine. Orange, lemon, and avo- 
cado_ trees Hollywood's 
glamourous glitter... fog... 
redwoods . . . roses, delphiniums, 
and forested mountains. . . . Sat 
under the stars for the Hollywood 
Bowl symphony. . . . Envied the 
swimming pool estates of Bever- 
ly Hills. . . lunched at the Brown 
Derby . . . motion picture production sets big as ball parks 
. . . bought dates in the desert at Palm Springs .. . the 
races at Santa Anita. 

Couldn't decide which of the great jars of honey to 
buy—orange, alfalfa, white or red clover 
by the Mexican shops on Olvera Street. 

Spanish missions, mellowed by time . . , sparkling blue 
waters of the Pacific . . . steamer trip, a short one this 
time, took us from Los Angeles’ harbor to captivating 
Catalina Island. 

San Francisco from the Top-of-the-Mark . . . graceful 
Golden Gate and Bay Bridges rising majestically over the 
waters . . . the ferry ride at night . . 
rolls in picturesque Chinatown , 
lots of it!—at Fisherman’s Wharf. 

The cathedral quiet of Muir Woods . . . the helter-skelter 
charm of Mt. Carmel art colony . . . old cypresses clinging 
to the surf-showered rocks of Monterey . . . the fire fall 
hurtling down Yosemite’s walls in the night. 

Puget Sound and Mt. Rainier from the Smith Building 
Tower in Seattle. . . . Took an excursion to Juan de Fuca 
Strait islands. . It was a blister-sore week before we 
could ride “western style” at a Washington dude ranch 

. well worth the effort when we made our first pack 
trip for “blanket nights” in the mountains . . . mountain 
air so invigorating, played 18 holes of golf with no 
strain. 

Saw some of Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, and Mt. Hood 
National Parks on horseback . Grand Coulee swiftly 
turning a vast desert into a farming empire. 

Ate hundreds of loganberries. . . . Out came the motion 
picture camera to capture tall straight spruce and Douglas 
fir climbing endless mountains. 


intrigued 


. our favorite egg 
. appetizing seafood— 
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Streamlining 
Book 
Reports 


Ways to Make Them a 
Successful Activity 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. § 


io OOK reports should be abolished!” 
We don't agree. 
The book report can be made one of 
the successful and worthwhile 
English classroom activities 
Have you ever tried these ways of 
streamlining book reporting? 
1. Panel discussion. A good group 
method, especially if several students 
have read the same book, or books of 


some declare 


most 


the same type (historical novels, biogra 
phies, etc.). Choose three to eight stu 
Seat the front of the 
room facing the class. Appoint a student 
chairman who can ably lead discussion 
Lead off with about the 
author, his stvle, setting, plot, charac- 
Keep ideas discussed within the 
range of the class. Even a discussion of 
interesting parts of the book can be 
eflective 

2. Pro and con panel. Use the suc 
cessful “Author Meets the Critic” radio 
and TV pattern. Let one student rep- 
resent the author and discuss his book; 
the few students who 


dents. them at 


questi yes 


ters 


“critics are a 


Radio-TV techniques (listed on page 22-T) can be used in the classroom too. 


like the book and a few who do not. 
Both sides present their points of view 
before the “author” defends the book. 
An impartial chairman helps to keep 
the discussion well-balanced. 

3. Dramatization. Create _ interest- 
arousing situations. Ask each student to 
pretend he is an important character 
from a book he has read and have him 
tell in the first person a part of that 
person's life. Or suggest that each stu- 
dent prepare a radio announcement to 
advertise his favorite book. 

4. Individual reading conferences. In 
this way you can again substitute oral 
for written activity. No paper correc- 
tion, no elaborate planning. The day 
before the conference inform the stu- 
dents you will talk with them about 
their reading. While the students are 
reading in the classroom, confer infor- 
mally with each about his reading. This 
is the time to obtain reactions and sug- 
gest choices for the future. Following 
the interview, the student may list the 
titles and authors discussed, for the 
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As far back as 

Harlen M. Adams, 

NCTE’s new first 

vice president, can 

remember, he has 

been greatly inter 

ested in speech, 

dramatics, and 

singing. From the time he took his first 
high school position in Provo, Utah, un 
til he became Dean of Arts and Sciences 
at Chico (Calif.) State College in 1946 
Dr, Adams has taught speech and Eng 
lish. His teaching and training make 
him a cross-country expert: High school 
positions in Provo and Ogden, Utah, 
and Princeton, N. J.; college positions 
at Brigham Young University, Menlo 
(Calif.) Junior College, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Chico State College. Education 


Council Personalities 


Brigham Young University ({A.B.), 
Harvard (M.A.), Stanford (Ph.D.). At 
Chico he is executive dean. 

His main interest is, of course, the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. He still finds time, however, to 
join his fellow Rotarians in song at the 
Chico Rotary Club once a week. He has 
three children, one girl and two boys. 

A frequent contributor to The Eng- 
lish Journal, he developed the popular 
Speak, Look, and Listen for NCTE. To 
aid the teacher in guiding speech activi- 
ties, he wrote the Speech Guide (Stan- 
lord Press). Also Junior College Library 
Program, a joint publication of the 
American Library Association and Stan- 
ford Press. We understand that he is 
now writing some high school text- 
hooks. Watch for them. 


teacher's record. Two periods may be 
necessary for complete coverage of the 
class. The time is well spent. 

Selection of the right book for the 
right student is important for good book 
reporting. Allow sufficient time for the 
right choice. Have reading lists, such 
as the NCTE Books for You, available 
(See “Ready References,” Nov. 7 Scho- 
lastic Teacher, for further lists.) After 
the book is chosen, advise the student 
to sample about thirty pages. If he likes 
the beginning, he'll want to continue; 
if not, he will have time to choose an- 
other book. Discussions of samplings 
are often very fruitful. 

Encourage students to be brief in 
writing about their reading. The Cumu- 
lative Reading Record, published by 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68 St., 
Chicago 21 (sample, 5 cents), provides 
space for brief comments on books 
read. Limiting of student comment to 
one side cf a half sheet of paper pro 
duces the brevity desired. 

Do you have some ideas which will 
help fellow teachers with a book report 
problem? Send them on to us for future 
mention in this column. 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Regional Council News 


Dr. Marion Sheridan sends a note 
that the New England Assn. of Teachers 
of English will hold its spring meeting 
at Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass., 
March 28-29. The New England Asso- 
ciation always has a good program. 

The New York State English Council 
has three monographs: Junior Research 
Project, by Richard K. Corbin, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., High School; Making an 
Inexpensive Sound Film, by Richard 
Decker, Mount Pleasant High School, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Group Dynamics 
in the Idea-centered Curriculum, by 
Mary E. Holleran, East Junior High 


(Continued on page 34-T) 
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HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR SECOND 
SEMESTER RENEWAL ORDER? 


Some of our subscribers have not yet sent in their 





renewal orders for the second term. 


Don’t let YOUR order card stay home! 


*#y, 22 > —- , M , 
Vo need to send money—we'll bill you If you have not yet sent your renewal for the second 
later. If you aren’t sure how many copies 


, ; semester, fill out and mail one of the cards enclosed 
you'll need, you can revise your order 


later—any time within three weeks after with this issue.* Please hand the other card to a friend 
the receipt of the first copies. or colleague who may be interested. Don’t let your 


subscription expire! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Announcing Selections for Spring 


GOOD NEWS 


ABOUT GOOD READING 


IR 6,000 Teen Age Book Clubs and 

prospective Clubs we have good 
news! We have news of “book finds” 
obtained for the spring semester selec 
tions. And news of improved delivery 
service. 

Let's take the books first. After weeks 
of reading, the National Selection Com- 
mittee has nearly completed its choices. 
Senior selections for TAB Clubs will 
total 34 books plus 10 “old favorites,” 
44 altogether. Junior selections number 
28 with 10 “old favorites,” a total of 
38. 

Specials 

A real treat on both lists is Marion 
Crawford’s The Little Princesses. Get 
students started on this and they'll like 
it to the very end. It contains many 
photographs of Elizabeth and Margaret 
growing up in the world of royalty. An- 
other remarkable “special” is Model 
Railroading. It is a fat book of 384 
pages, with more than 200 illustrations 
and diagrams. 


Sports 

When we asked some TAB Clubs 
their opinion of Joe DiMaggio’s Base- 
ball for Everyone, more than half the 
members reported they wanted it. This 
is a how-to-play-it book with expert ad- 
vice on every position. Another prize is 
The Kid Comes Back, the only John R. 
Tunis book in paper covers, Other 
sports fiction books include Donal Ham- 
ilton Haines’ South Paw and Philip 
Harkins’ Lightning on Ice. The last 
named reveals pressures on promising 
high school athletes. Very timely! 


Forever Favorites 


Fresh off the presses in new editions 
are long-time favorite books. We at 
once asked for copies for TAB. A book 
like Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 
after a bit of preliminary discussion, is 
one that students take to surprisingly. 
The kind of characters and situations 
Miss Austen found funny at the. be- 
ginning of the 19th century still exist 
today—and are still funny. Dickens’ A 
Tale of Two Cities will enthrall readers 
who follow the fate of Sidney Carton. 
In that same exciting period of French 
Revolution is the romance selection, 
Scaramouche. 

Also on the list will be Hawthorne's 
The House of the Seven Gables and 
Shakespeare's gayest comedies—four of 
them in one economy package: As You 
Like It, Twelfth Night, Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, and The Tempest. 


Mysteries 

Like their elders, students like to sit 
up with a good mystery. Our spring 
selections include some real “nail chew- 
ers.” Take Ellery Queen’s The Dutch 
Shoe Mystery, or Josephine Tey’s Come 
and Kill Me (originally called Brat Far- 
rar). Credit for creating the detective 
story generally is divided between 
Edgar Allan Poe and Wilkie Collins. 
The latter will be represented this 
spring by his tamous The Moonstone. 
If students will allow for the fact that 
Collins wrote for a more leisurely age, 
the story will soon grip them and lure 
them on to a satisfying conclusion. 


Youth to the Fore 

We look for books in which young 
people are major characters because 
teen-agers prefer books that include 
teen-agers. Our spring list has Huckle- 
berry Finn, Blue Treasure, Kim, Star. 
Spangled Summer, The Case of the 
Journeying Boy, Peggy Covers the 
News, and many others. 





FEB.-MARCH TAB SELECTIONS 


SENIOR 

February 
545 Your Own Book of Funny Stories, 35¢ 
P741 The Case of the Journeying Boy, Michael 

Innes, 25¢ 
Y38 The Raft, Robert Trumbull, 25¢ 
C29 Lightning on ice, Philip Harkins, 25¢ 
PC37 Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen, 35¢ 
P837 The Golden Herd, Curt Carroll, 25¢ 
BA979 Model Railroading, 35¢ 


March 

8969 The Little Princesses, Morion Crawford, 25¢ 
A719 Baseball For Everyone, Joe DiMaggio, 25¢ 
PC35 A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens, 35¢ 
C24 Gray Wolf, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 
P784 Come and Kill Me, Josephine Tey, 25¢ 
A898 A Texas Cowboy, Charles A. Siringo, 25¢ 
BA933 Look to the Mountain, LeGrand Cannon, 

Jr, 35¢ 


JUNIOR 


B969 The Little Princesses, Marion Crawford, 25¢ 
J49 Blue Treasure, Helen Girvan, 35¢ 

C29 Lightning on ice, Philip Harkins, 25¢ 
PC20 Rand McNally-Pocket World Atlas, 35¢ 
C20 Husky, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 
BA979 Model Railroading, 35¢ 


March 

C7 Winged Mystery, Alan Gregg, 25¢ 

P8624 The Road to San Jacinto, L. L. Foreman, 25¢ 

C24 Gray Wolf, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 

542 The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Mark 
Twain, 35¢ 

A719 Baseball for Everyone, Joe DiMaggio, 25¢ 

A898 A Texos Cowboy, Charles A. Siringo, 25¢ 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Cheirman, Selection C itt 


, Teen Age Book Club 





Adventure, Westerns, True Story 

Two true sea adventure selections will 
be the The Raft (Trumbull) and Men 
Against the Sea (Nordhoff and Hall) 
History comes to lite in No Other White 
Man (Lewis and Clark expedition) and 
Look to the Mountain (New Hamp- 
shire pioneers). Those who like ro- 
mance and adventure in Western set 
tings will find hard riding, romance, and 
conflict in The Golden Herd, The Ox 
Bow Incident, The Road to San Jacinto, 
and Buffalo Bill. Harry Maule’s The 
Pocketbook of Western Stories is a 
gathering of much better than average 
stories by some famous authors. 


Junior Preference 

Authors beloved by junior high 
school students will be well repre- 
sented among Junior selections for 
TAB: Thomas C. Hinkle (Tawny), 
Rutherford Montgomery (Husky and 
Gray Wolf), M. H. Lasher (Logging 
Chance), and Frederic Nelson Litten 
(The Kingdom of Flying Men). 


News About Deliveries 


“When will our books come?” Every 
Club secretary and teacher sponsor 
hears that question. You can now give 
reliable answers. Here’s the record of 
deliveries reported by Clubs on 70 
typical orders received at TAB head- 
quarters on Dec. 5: 


Books No. ot TAB 
Delivered on Days Clubs 
Dec. 14 2 
Dec. 16 2 
Dec. 17 : 20 
Dec. 18 ‘ 22 
Dec. 19 12 
Dec. 20 : 4 
Dec. 21 8 


All sections of the country are 
represented in the replies. 

Our improved processing of orders 
makes it possible to say: 

1. Your TAB books are likely to be 
delivered within two weeks after re- 
ceipt of your order in New York. 

2. Delivery—especially to the West 
Coast—may take three or even four 
weeks. Do not expect the post office 
to handle book packages with the speed 
of first class mail. 

We suggest that: 1, you air mail 
your order if you live at some distance 
from New York; 2, you don’t begin 
to worry about delivery until three 
weeks after your order reaches New 
York City. 

















| Your Food Dollar Booklet! 


Money Management, Your Food Dol- 
lar, is 4 down-to-earth guide to better 


anagement. 
eating through careful manag 


Specific helps are given for menu plan- 


» lists; selecting, 
ning; making grocery list g 


storing 


P, ") 
and cooking food. Your Food 


Dollar is the newest in H. F. C’s Money 


Management Series 


Filled with money- 


wise, nutrition-wise ideas, 


"Now You're Ready to Buy” is a 
section in Your Food Dollar that tells 
exactly what to look for in each grocery 
item. Handy charts will help you 4s 
you shop for meats, fish, poultry, ¢ggs 
_dairy foods... fruits and vegetables. 
Nutritive values of all foods are in- 


cluded to remind you of the foods you 


need each day 

















Money Management 
Panel 








QUESTION: How can you and your 
students profit through Money Man- 
agement? 


ANSWER: A family plan for spend- 
ing and saving reduces worry and 
emotional strain over money problems 
You and your students will learn how 
better money management helps 
achieve the things you want now and 
in the fucure 

Money Management: Your Budget 
helps families solve rea/ problems. 
One homemaker says 

“Our financial status changed three 
times in five years. In spite al cenat, 
we made the budget work.” 

When families give budgeting a 
real trial, they are convinced that it 
pays 

‘When we stopped budgeting, we 
ot our taste of poor management and 





Egan again.” 
Families who think they can never 
get ahead of their bills learn that 


planned spending leads to financial 
j E security 


“Our bank account is our greatest 
achievement.” 

Of course, there are many more 
achievements—which you will dis- 
cover in teaching Money Manage- 
ment. Won't you share your budget- 
ing experience and ideas with us? 
Your letters will be welcome. 


\ 
I~ 
ne 


Order food filmstrip, too! “Spending Your Food Dollars 
r 


. pared, 
d white) is a specially prep ' 
ist Your Food Dollar \essons. Four more 


buying meats, fish, poultry 


up-to-date filmstrip 


lecture to supplement 

_ ate 
filmstrips—in full color—illustra sia bas 
products, fruits and vegetables, and p 


Ren. Che 


, Director, 
on free loan for one week. 


Consumer Education 


and eggs, dairy 


P P . > e avi ile e 
{ rd Fil nstri ith acc 1 anying lect es, af 
ooas ! t Ss, W I a om y ures va ab 





Department 





. endl 
Budgeting Memo = 
Don’t make the budget into a strait-jacket Z 
family members plan together for the things they want most, ow 


they will develop a tailor-made spending guide that will 
adjust to changing circumstances. 


Instead, when 
Practical Guides for 
Better Living 


Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


Coyprration 


Household Finance Corporation 


Consumer Education Dept. No. ST-2-2 e R & E Oo r F E R ' 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of Your Food Dollar booklet, plus a filmstrip order list. 


Name 


Addre —— 


City snes Postal Zone 


School or Organization 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT 


for Teachers 





Delinquents 
in the Making 


Paths to Prevention 


by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Harvard Law School—Two emi- 
nent criminologists here provide 
the most helpful advice to date 
on what leads children into de- 
linquency, how to spot the po- 
tential delinquent, and positive 
means of prevention. “No one 
understands the problems of ju- 
venile delinquency better than 
Professor Glueck and his dis- 
tinguished wife.” 


—FULTON OURSLER. $3.00 


Understanding 
Fear In Ourselves and Others 


by Bonaro W. Overstreet—“Few 
if any writers in our day can 
stand comparison with Mrs. 
Overstreet for the depth of in- 
sight she brings to the analysis of 
fear and its destructive ways.” 

-National Parent-Teacher. “It 
will be read for many, many 
years... and it will do a lot of 
good in the world.” 


~—ASHLEY MONTAGU. $3.00 


William Heard 
Kilpatrick 


Trail Blazer in Education 


by Samuel Tenenbaum, Ph.D. 
Introduction by John Dewey— 
“This absorbing biography of 
one of the educational giants of 
the first half of the twentieth 
century depicts the growth of 
the man and of his philosophy 
of education which has made its 
permanent imprint on teaching 
everywhere.” 


—Education Digest. $4.00 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 €. 33rd St New York 16, N. Y. 





\ | 





Edueation at Work 
in a Big Business 


I’ THERE are people who wish to 
“ruin our schools,” let’s get them 
clearly identified in the public mind. In 
my intensive experience in securing 
stronger support for education, I was 
never convinced that “Business” doesn’t 
want good schools, nor that “Labor” 
doesn’t. Quite the contrary. 

Generalizations critical of these large 
groups to the effect that they are “out 
to weaken education” should be studi 
ously avoided, That they wish and have 
a right to exert an influence on educa- 
tional policy and practice we would 
readily concede. 

In particular instances there have 
been faulty accusations and perhaps 
even unworthy purposes. But, in this 
great, free country, if we can keep the 
ebb and flow of information and opin 
ion at work—in other words, if we can 
keep the processes of inter-group edu- 
cation in motion—the areas of mutual 
understanding will increase and real 
progress will be accelerated. 

As one example of dedication to the 
high purposes of education on the part 
of Management in a “hig” business. and 
as an encouragement to those of us at 
work in schools to provide the basic 
assistance without which neither busi- 
ness nor labor can prosper, I quote be- 
low from the January 7, 1952, Happy 
New Year News Letter of the General 
Electric Company, issued to its Man- 
agement. The letter was written by 
L. R. Boulware, vice president, for em- 
ployee and plant community relations. 
In this space, at a later time, I shall 
present a similar statement from Labor. 
Said Mr. Boulware: 

“Let’s capitalize on our opportunity 
to measur* up to our full management 
responsibility—make an operating ob- 
jective out of each one of these five 
ways: 

“1. Let's do right—promptly and vol- 
untarily—as to the pay, benefits, and 
working conditions of our employees. 
First, strive harder to know what is 
right. Second, prove that we are eager- 
ly doing right voluntarily. Third, get it 
understood that we are just as energeti- 
cally and courageously seeking to know 
and to do what is right in the balanced 
best interests of all concerned. 

“2. Let’s better our outstanding ac- 
complishment in job security. First, try 
to better the record made last year 
when we added 16,000 new jobs and, 
along with the 200,000 old ‘ones, still 


kept them all about 98% steady. Second, 
try to do our employment planning 
with the urgency that comes from 
knowing that each single layoff is a 
tragedy to some employee and _ his 
family. 

“3. Let’s really put human consider- 
ations first—so as to provide spiritual, 
as well as material, rewards. First, keep 
in mind that our employees do not live 
hy bread alone. Then, strive to develop 
in ourselves an even greater desire for— 
and effectiveness in—keeping the human 
considerations uppermost in our 
thoughts, words, and deeds. Finally, 
prove all this by: engaging in genuine 
two-way communication with employ- 
ees about mutual problems and plans; 
developing each employee's capacity 
to contribute; providing the fullest op- 
portunity for participation; recognizing 
and rewarding personal accomplish- 
ment; treating failure helpfully, while 
respecting and protecting personal dig- 
nity; and achieving a personal associa- 
tion that yields warm and lasting satis- 
faction. 

“4. Let’s learn the arithmetic ot our 
hetter way of life—and how we can all 
work together to make it still better. 
And then encourage others to seek the 
facts so that we will each be doing our 
part in aiding the majority to tell the 
‘true’ from the ‘false’ in local or na- 
tional claims about: employment; 
wages; prices; taxes; profits; incentives; 
competition; security; technology; pro- 
ductivity; and the so-called ‘cost of 
living.’ 

“5. Let's take these activities out into 
our communities. First, let our employ- 
ees’ families and their neighbors know 
what we are trying to do (and are do- 
ing) to be good employers, good buyers 
of local products and services, good 
taxpayers, good contributors to charity 
and other worthwhile projects, and 
good corporate and individual citizens. 
Then, join with other courageous citi- 
zens in their efforts toward that eco- 
nomic education, moral reawakening, 
and political sophistication which will 
assure the kind of life, liberty, and prog- 
ress we all desire and can have.” 

The spirit of this statement might 
well actuate all of us in the New Year. 


} Wt. Jtudiletin 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Korea (pp. 9, 10, 11) 

I Live in Korea (pp. 12, 13) 

Your Rugged Constitution (p. 14) 

Folklore of the Americas—Indian 
“Why” Legends (p. 15) 

Words to the Wise—A Play 
(p. 16) 

Every Dog Should Own a Man— 
A Story (pp. 6, 7) 

Lincoln Writes the Gettysburg 
Address (p. 8) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To learn of the long history and 
highly developed culture of Korea. 

2. To understand some of the basic 
tacts of Korea’s geography. 

3. To get a picture of the needs ot 
the Korean people. 

4. To see in how many ways a Ko 
rean school girl is like a U. S. school 
girl. 

5. To understand the role of the 
U. N. in the present conflict in Korea. 

6. To be able to explain the signifi- 
cance of the Constitution of the U. S. 

7. To gain practice in writing and 
in dramatization. 

8. To create a program tor Lincoln's 


Birthday. 


Korea 
AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


The following plan, together with 
suggestions for studying “Korea: 1950 
52” and “I Live in Korea,” could torm 
the basis of an assembly program on a 
timely topic. 


Procedure 

1. The first thirteen paragraphs of 
pages 10, 11 are presented by five 
pupils who take turns in reading them 
aloud. 

2. “Il am a tarmer of South Korea,” 
another pupil says, stepping forward to 
talk about his work. 

3. A Korean fisherman speaks. 

4. “I am a farmer of North Korea,” 
says Pupil 8, who joins the group to 
tell how farms of the north compare 
with those of the south. 

5. A factory worker comes in and 
tells about the minerals and the rush- 
ing streams of Korea’s mountains. 

6. The five readers who began the 
presentation of this article now read 
the portion about rebuilding Korea. 

Where possible, an exhibition of Ko- 
rean arts and crafts should be arranged. 
The playing of a game such as konggi 
would enliven the program and berib- 
boned swings, suggesting the national 


pastime of Korea, could be hung from 
the walls. 


I Live in Korea 


To the Teacher: Arrange to have the 
contents of this article presented by 
three pupils who will represent the Ko- 
rean school girl who was interviewed, 
and two friends. It is suggested that 
they divide responsibility for the article 
in this fashion: 

Shin Kyung Ja: the bombing of 
Seoul; the journey to Pusan; counting 
one’s age the Korean way. 

First friend: the school on the west 
face of Po Su Mountain; UNCACK; 
kune, the swing game. 

Second friend: heat from under the 
floor; the festivals of Sul and Choo Suk 

A second trio of pupils representing 
these young Koreans could be invited to 
take part in a television interview. A 
plan for the interview should be worked 
out in advance by having the other 
pupils each write one question. For 
example: 

1. Have you found anything like 
your Korean kimchi in the United 
States? 

2. How do our school studies com- 
pare with yours in Korea? 

3. Do any of our holidays resemble 
those you celebrate? 

4. Will you tell us in what ways 
kune differs from our swing games? 

5. I see a resemblance between ou 
game of jacks and one of your games 
Do you know which one it is? 

6. How can you be twelve years old 
by Korean count, when you are only 
eleven by our count? 

7. Will you explain how your homes 
are heated? 

Korea: 1950-52 

To the pupils after the article has 
been read silently: 

1. Can you remember where you 
were in late June 1950? What hap 





For the Slow Reader 


Certain articles in Junior Scholas- 
tic are geared in content and read- 
ing level to the “slow reader” —of 
below-average sixth grade reading 
level. The World Friendship Series 
(p. 12) and the folklore stories (p. 
15), for example, are keyed to the 
slow reader in both concept level 
and reading level. Stories (p. 6) by 
their very form and the nature of 
the material in them are recom. 
mended to teachers whose pupils 
have reading problems. 











pened in South Korea on June 25th of 
that year? 

2. Turn to the article and read aloud 
about what happened in Korea in 1945. 

3. Referring to the printed page, tell 
what took place to turn the 38th Par- 
allel into a boundary separating two 
republics. 

4. John, read about what happened 
after the attack. Class, half of you will 
pretend that you are the United Na- 
tions and when John reads, “Then the 
U. N. Security Council said,” the rest 
of the class, representing the Security 
Council, will repeat what it said. 

5. Study the map and see how tar 
the war in Korea has moved. 


Folklore of the Americas 


Have the pupils illustrate one_ or 
more of these Indian legends and dec- 
orate a bulletin board with the “Why” 
Legends theme. 


Words to the Wise 


The short plays on word derivation, 
used singly or in groups, will make a 
lively and instructive assembly program 
for the class in language arts. We sug- 
gest that they be clipped from the 
magazine and filed with other play ma- 
terial for future use. 


Every Dog Should Own a Man 


To the Pupils: In this story the tables 
are turned so that we see a man in the 
position in which a dog is usually 
placed. For example, the author does 
not own the English setter, the setter 
owns the author; the dog teaches the 
man to shake hands and fetch huis ball. 
The man who lives with a snapping 
spaniel does not get rid of the dog, the 
spaniel gives him away. By telling 
about dogs from this unusual point of 
view much humor is injected into the 
story. After reading “Every Dog Should 
Own a Man” select what you consider 
the most amusing desctiptions of a man 
being owned this way. 

Write about a dog or cat you know, 
employing the same approach the au- 
thor of “Every Dog Should Own a 
Man” has used, or have the animal 
speak for himself. 


Lincoln Writes the Gettysburg 
Address 


A PROGRAM NUMBER 
FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
A table and three chairs are placed 
on the stage. A pupil enters carrying a 
stack of Junior Scholastics which he 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 13 

Theme Article: Netherlands (Land 
Behind the Dikes), film-text ar- 
ticle 

Play for Washington's Birthday: 
Thirteen States Beside the Sea 

Your Rugged Constitution: Presi- 
dential Elections 

News Feature: Hats in the Ring 

Spotlight on America: New Ameri- 
cans 

Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 


February 20 
Theme Article: lran 
Your Rugged Constitution: The 
President's Powers 


Short Story 











places on the table. Two other pupils 
join, him. They all help themselves to a 
copy of the magazine and then sit down 
to read. A Narrator walks to the front 
of the stage. 

Narrator: “Fourscore and seven 
years ago—"” Who has not heard the 
famous lines? (holding up a copy of 
Junior Scholastic) Here on the cover of 
this magazine appears a copy of the 
Gettysburg Address and on page eight 
we find an account of how the speech 
was written. Let's listen in on three 
pupils of our school as they discover 
the article in their Junior Scholastics. 

Puru. 1 (looking up from maga- 
zine): Remember that old story about 
Lincoln writing his speech on the back 
of an envelope while he was on the 
train to Gettysburg? Well, listen to this. 
(Reads from the article, beginning with 
the first paragraph and ending with “at 
the dedication of Soldiers National 
Cemetery on the site of the Battle of 
Gettysburg.” ) 

Purpu. 2: And did you see this? 
(Reads, beginning with “Today there 
are five known copies” and ending with 
“bound with Lincoln's fourth copy in a 
special volumne.”) 

Puru. 3: Sixty thousand dollars! 
Sixty thousand dollars for two speeches! 
(Reads from “The bound volume was 
sold in 1864” to and including “State 
Historical Society of Illinois.” ) 

Puri 1: That's because it contained 
the Gettysburg Address in Lincoln's 
own handwriting. Another copy brought 
about $90,000. (Reads from “Lincoln 
wrote the fifth and sixth copies for 
George Bancroft” to and including 
“Cornell University in 1950.”) 

Puru. 2: A former Cuban Ambassa- 
dor has one of the handwritten copies. 
(Reads, beginning with “The sixth 
copy” and ending with “some U. S. in- 
stitution.”) 


Narrator (in an aside to the audi- 
ence): Edward Everett, the main 
speaker at Gettysburg, talked for over 
two hours. Lincoln told a newspaper- 
man his speech would be “short, short, 
short.” And it was. The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress has 10 sentences and 267 words. 
Few Americans today could tell you 
what Everett said. But Lincoln’s short 
speech lives on in the hearts and minds 
of his countrymen. 

Purim 1 (resuming): Ten sentences! 
Did you know that? There are just ten 
sentences in the Gettysburg Address. 
Let's see whether we can repeat them. 
“Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that’ all 
men are created equal.” (Pupils 2, 3, 
and 1 continue the reading, sentence 
by sentence.) 

Narrator: Those ten sentences will 
be 89 years old in November, for it 
was November 18, 1863, when they 
were first spoken at Gettysburg by him 
whose birthday we celebrate this month 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


Your Rugged Constitution 


Reapinc Leaver: It was George 
Washington who presided over the 
meetings of the delegates when the 
Constitution of the United States was 
being drawn up 164 years ago. It was 
President Truman who spoke the words 
with which the article on page 14 be- 
gins, Read those words to us, Tom. 

Ruth, read the two statements that 
tell us what the Constitution is. 

The people of the U. S. hold the 
power to run their government and to 
change it if necessary. To whom do we 
grant some of our sovereign power, 
Mary? 

To show us who really has the 
power in the United States, read the 
preamble to the Constitution, Agnes. 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for o Five-minute Quiz 


1. In what year did Lincoln make 
the Gettysburg Address? (1863) 

2. How many handwritten copies of 
the Gettysburg Address did Lincoln 
make? (Six) 

3. What are the first seven words in 
the preamble to the U. S. Constitution? 
(“We, the people of the United 
a 

4. In what country is a U.S. com- 
pany draining a lake to make possible 
mining of iron ore below the lake bed? 
(Canada) 

5. The portrait of what famous Con- 


mel am aalelas 


Ya slo} lek tal am Aclela:l-tantet= 


federate general was recently hung at 
West Point? (Robert E. Lee) 

6. What newly independent nation 
has just applied for U. N. membership? 
(Libya) 

7. From what country did the Allies 
free Korea in 1945? (Japan) 

8. For how many months have the 
Korean truce talks been going on? 
(Seven) 

9. What two neighbors have long 
quarreled over and invaded KoreaP 
(China and Japan) 

10. How do most Koreans earn a 
living? (Farming) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 
CROSS: i-snow; 5-tent; e; T-bah; 


ACR 6-ewe; 3 
8-lilac; 10-on; 11-moo; 13-S.E.P.; 15-mi.; 17- 


isles; 19-hen; 20-via; 2l-airs; 22-meet. 
DO 


WN: 1-steal; 2-New Hampshire; 3-one; 
7-bins; 8-lo; 9-Co.; 12-omen; 14-E.1; 
18-least; 20-vie; 21-A.M 


4-wt.; 
16-is.; 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
A LINCOLN WROTE IT: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 


2 LIFE IN KOREA: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a. 
. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN?: 1-b: 2-e: 3-d; 


“i ‘ 
MATC H THEM UP: 1-c; 2-b: 3-a 
Hy NOSE FOR NEWS: New York: artificial 
respiration; iron ore; Lib 
» tox ICTURE TO Gurpt “You: A-goes to; 





Tools for Teachers 


Iran 
Feb. 20 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Situation in Iran 
(Armed Forces Talk 339), 1950, 5¢. 
The Near and Middle East (Armed 
Forces Talk 380), 1951, 5¢. Iran: Point 
of World Interest, Dept. of State Pub. 
4262, General Foreign Policy Series 
54, 1951, 10¢. All three may be ob- 
tained from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S$. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLZS: “Iran: What Keeps It 
Going,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Nov. 9, 1951. “Journey into Troubled 
Iran,” by G. W. Long, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Oct. 1951. “Behind 
Iran's Seething Nationalism,” by P. 
Toynbee. N. Y. Times Magazine, Oct. 
7, 1951. “Justice Douglas on Iran,” 
Life, June 18, 1951. 

FILMS: Glimpses of the Near East, 
15 minutes, sale, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Impressions of the countries 
along the ancient trade routes between 
Europe and Asia. Nation’s Search for 
Grass, sale or rent, 11 minutes, Knowl- 
edge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Herdsmen of Iran, their 
homes and their flocks. Persia Faces 
Today, 12 minutes, free loan, Esso 
Standard Oi] Co., 15 West 51 Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. Glimpses of present 
day Iran. 
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There are five known copies of the Gettysburg Address (see p- &B) 


Writing Contest 
sponsored by 
Waterman’s 
Now prove you can write to 
win. Qualify for one of the 
liberal cash awards offered 
byWaterman’s to encourage 
better writing in schools. 
You don’t have to own 
a Waterman’s to enter the 
Scholastic Writing Contest. 
But writing with one of the 
famous Waterman’s Crusa- 
ders will make it easier to get 
your best thoughts down 
on paper. Remember... all 


Waterman's points are 


Precision-made, 
Hand-cralted, 14 kt. 
Geld Points 


Send for FREE set of rules 
governing Scholastic Writ- 
ing Contest sponsored by 

aterman’s. Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Visit an yen coun- 
ter and ped gan the five 
swell colors in the Water- 
man’s Crusader display. 
Then write to win. 


--- only g 
Set with matching 
“SELFEED” Pencil, $8.75 





NEW MOVIES 


ii" "Tops, don't miss. ii i"Good. 
“i tair, Save your money. 


Jimmy Stewart (left) plays a clown. 
Emmett Kelly (right) is a famous clown. 


“//“THE GREATEST SHOW ON 
EARTH (Paramount. Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum & Bailey Circus has cooperated 
in the filming of this Technicolor circus 
story. The film opens at the Ringling 
Brothers’ winter quarters in Sarasota, 
Florida, and takes us through the circus 
season. 

Betty Hutton has one of her best 
roles as a trapeze artist. Cornel Wilde 
plays another trapeze artist. Charlton 
Heston is cast as a hard-boiled circus 
manager. 

When Betty Hutton and Cornel 
Wilde are up in the air, trying to outdo 
each other on the trapeze, the movie 
is exciting. But down on the ground 
the action consists of Betty’s scuttling 
out of Heston’s arms and into Wilde's 
and back again. This is not our idea 
of a three-ring circus. 


“QUO VADIS (M-G-M). Quo Vadis 
is a flashy, over-dressed spectacle of the 
early days of Christianity. The story is 
set in Rome 50 years after the death 
of Christ, during the reign of Nero. 

The Latin words quo vadis mean 
“whither goest thou?” In Nero’s time 
many people must have been asking 
themselves this question. Under Nero, 
the government of the Roman Empire 
had become so bad that the people did 
not know where to turn for help. 

The main plot of Quo Vadis concerns 
Marcus Vinicius (Robert Taylor). Mar- 
cus, a proud young Roman conqueror, 
is at last conquered himself by a gentle 
girl (Deborah Kerr) and her faith in 
the teachings of Jesus. 

Unfortunately, the extravagant set- 
tings, the mobs of extras, and the con- 
tinual blare of trumpets drown out the 
message of the story. 
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Half a Billion Dollars 
Goes to Dogs Each Year 


Leading a dog’s life isn’t bad at all 
in the United States. 

Americans spend about $500,000,- 
000 a year on their dogs, for food, 
medical care, training, vacations, 
clothing, shelter, and other things. 

Nearly half of our nation’s 37,000,- 
000 families own at least one dog. 
There are more than 22,000,000 dogs 
in the U. S. and during the last 30 
years, our dog population has in- 
creased four times as fast as the 
human population. 

Here are some figures on how U. S. 
money goes to the dogs: 

Dogs gobble up eight billion 
pounds of food a year—at a cost of 
$400,000,000. Half of this money 
buys 1,500,000,000 pounds of spe- 
cially prepared dog food and bis- 
cuits. The rest of the money ac- 
counts for leftovers and extras. 

Americans spend $5,000,000 a year 
on leashes, blankets, sweaters, col- 
lars, cushioned baskets, toys, and 
other dog supplies. They spend $12,- 
000,000 a year to keep their dogs in 
good health. Of the 13,000 U. S. 
veterinarians, 3,000 are dog doctors. 
Many work in small hospitals where 
dogs are treated. 

There are dog beauty parlors, va- 
cation resorts, and schools. A school 
in New York City has a course to 
teach dogs how to live with humans. 
And in Chicago a private school for 
dogs has a course to teach humans 
how to get along with dogs. 


Roundup of Trouble Spots: 
Korea, Egypt, Tunisia 

Here is a roundup of news from 
some of the world’s trouble spots: 

In Korea the United Nations is 
trying to speed up the t.uce talks. 
The talks have been deadlocked for 
several weeks now on two main 
problems. 

The first is exchange of prisoners. 
The Communists are demanding a 
straight trade—all the prisoners they 
hold for all the prisoners the U. N. 
holds. The U. N. says: Only pris- 


oners who wish to return should be 


, NEWS 








exchanged. The Communists don’t 
like this idea. Why? Because thou- 
sands of the U. N.’s prisoners would 
refuse to go back to communism. 

The second problem concerns mil- 
itary airfields. The Communists de- 
mand the,right to build and repair 
military airfields during a truce. The 
U. N. says no. More airfields would 
give the Communists a big advan- 
tage in air er, 

To speed up the talks, the U. N. 
suggested that only the exchange 
of prisoners be discussed for the 
time being. When that is solved, the 
truce teams can turn to the problem 
of airfields. (For more on Korea, see 
page 9.) 

In Egypt King Farouk has set up 
a new government. He hopes it will 
be able to keep order in the country. 
Recent weeks have seen big battles 
between the Egyptians and British. 


«The Egyptians are trying to force 


the British out of the important Suez 
Canal Zone. In one battle a U. S. 
nun was killed. Egyptian mobs have 
attacked foreign-owned buildings. 
Tunisia is also the scene of riots 
and fighting. Tunisiafis are demand- 
ing independence from France. 
France has run Tunisia for 70 years. 
France told the United Nations 
that Tunisia is not ready for inde- 


U.S. Cities in Population 


As of 1950, 106 U. S. cities had 
a population of 100,000 or more, 
says the U. S. Census Bureau. 

The top 10 cities listed are: 

. New York, N. Y 
. Chicago, Ill 

. Philadelphia, Pa 
. Los Angeles, Cal 
. Detroit, Mich 

. Baltimore, Md 

. Cleveland, Ohio 


10. : , 
New York, Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia have been one-two-three on the 
list since 1890. But Los Angeles is 
moving up fast. , 


How Much Will U.S. Spend? 


The chart below explains in terms 
of one dollar where our Govern- 
ment’s money comes from and how 
it will be spent. The job of deciding 
how many dollars to spend is up to 
Congress. In his recent Budget mes- 
sage to Congress, President Truman 
said the U. S. would need to spend 
$85,444,000,000 in the coming year. 
Many Congressmen say the U, S. 
should spend less money. 


“Pie cuts” in doliars show how U. S. will raise money and how it will be spent. 
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Lee’s Portrait Joins 
Grant’s at West Point 


A painting of General Robert E. 
Lee now hangs in the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y. It is 
the first painting there of a West 
Point graduate in a Confederate 
uniform. The painting was put up as 
a companion-piece to a painting of 
Union General Ulysses S. Grant. 

The portrait shows Lee in full 
uniform. In the background is his 
horse, Traveler, with a stable boy. 

This year is the 100th anniversary 
of General Lee’s appointment as the 
eighth superintendent of West Point. 
Lee resigned from the U. S. Army 
in April, 1861, to command the first 
military forces of his native Virginia. 
Later he became commander of all 
the Confederate armies. At the war's 
end he surrendered to General Grant 
on April 9, 1865, at Appomattox 
Courthouse, Virginia. 

_ U.S. Lieut.-Gen. Maxwell D. Tay- 

lor said at the unveiling ceremony, 
“Today there is no North or South, 
no East or West in the U. S.—but 
one people proud to honor two such 
leaders as Lee and Grant.” 


FRENCH ORPHAN GIVES LIFE 
FOR HIS ADOPTED COUNTRY 


This is the story of a French or- 
phan who served the United States 
with great devotion. His service be- 
gan in 1942, during World War II, 
He was 12 years old then. 

Unhappy at an orphan home, he 
stowed away on a ship bound for 
North Africa. There, soldiers of the 





U. S. 34th Division made him their ~ 


mascot. He had’ never known his real 
name, and the soldiers named him 
Alexandria Stewart. 

For the next three years he fought 
in battles with the 34th Division in 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy. He was 
wounded twice. 

At the end of the war, he came to 
the U. S. with the 34th. He tried to 
join the U. S. Army but was ordered 
back to France. Back home, he 
could not even prove he was a 
French citizen. All his records had 
been destroyed. 

So he stowed away on a freighter 
bound for Galveston, Texas. He was 
put in jail because he had ne legal 
right to be there. But a woman of 
Houston, Texas, became interested 
in his case and offered to be his 


. InP 
Here is the painting of Robert E. Lee. 


guardian. In August, 1950, Congress 
passed a bill which made it lawful 
for him to remain in the U. S. A few 
days later he joined the army. 
From Korea, he recently wrote in 
his last letter to his guardian: “If 
I die here, you may rest assured it 
will be for the love of my adopted 
mother, my adopted country.” 
Soon after, he was sent out on a 
patrol. A land mine exploded near 
him. Alexandria Stewart, at 20,, had 
given his life for his adopted country. 


Libya Asks to Join U.N.; 
Russia Demands a Swap 


Libya, the world’s youngest inde- 
pendent nation, has asked to join the 
United Nations. Russia says it may 
bar Libya from membership. 

At least seven of the 11 Security 
Council nations must vote for a na- 
tion that has applied for member- 
ship. And if any of the five perma- 
nent Council nations—the U. S., 
Britain, France, Nationalist China, 
Russia—vote against a nation it can- 
not become a member. 

-Russia may veto (turn down) 
Libya's request. Z 

Since 1945 Russia has vetoed re- 
quests of eight other non-Communist 
nations. They are: Italy, Finland, 
Austria, Ceylon, Ireland, Jordan, 
Portugal, Nepal. 

Other Council members have 
barred five Communist-ruft nations 
from the U. N.—Outer Mongolia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 





gary. Outer Mongolia was not rated 
as an independent nation able to 
run its own affairs or abide by the 
U. N. Charter. Albania was accused 
of attacks and threats against Greece. 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary 
were accused of breaking their peace 
treaties. 

Russia demands that the non-Com- 
munist nations and Communist na- 
tions become U. N. members at the 
same time. The rest of the Council 
says each nation should be judged 
separately and voted on separately. 

Russia says it will bar Libya un- 
less the Security Council approves 
the other 13 nations as a group. 


Modern Johnny Appleseed 
is in U.S. Merchant Marine 


A one-man drive to help needy 
farmers overseas has been started by 
Seaman Al Mozier of the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine. Several times a year 
he visits India, Korea, Israel, 
Greece, Morocco. One day while in 
India, he asked a farmer: “Why 
don’t you plant seeds if you are 
starving?” 

“But I have no seeds,” answered 
the farmer. 

That gave Seaman Mozier his 
“Johnny Appleseed” idea. When he 
returned to the. U. S. he bought 
packets of vegetable seeds and 
stored them aboard ship. He has al- 
ready distributed more than 15,000 
packets to needy farmers. 
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OUT WEEK, February 6-12, marks 


BOY 
the 42nd year since the founding of 
the Boy Scouts of America. During the 
week President Truman will greet 12 
outstanding Scouts at the White House. 
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On Their Own 


A pilot is shot down behind 
enemy lines. Or perhaps his plane 
crashes far from help. The pilot 
escapes without serious injury. But 
until he can work his way back, he 
must live off the land or die. 

That's why U. S. pilots and crews 
are now being given training in how 
to get along on their own. One of 
the training centers is in the Oke- 
fenokee, a huge dark swamp in 
southeast Georgia. 

While living in the swamp, the 
pilots’ only equipment is their cloth- 
ing, a hammock for sleeping, a hunt- 
ing knife, and three fish hooks 
apiece. The pilots eat herbs, fish, 
small game, and rattlesnake meat. 
Every so often they change their 
diet by eating alligator steaks. 

The pilots travel through the 
swamp by following old Indian 
trails. They live in the Okefenokee 
for at least a week. 

Before being turned loose in the 
swamp, the pilots are taught how to 
identify and handle every known 
type of poisonous snake. One of the 
pilots’ instructors says most snake- 
bite deaths are caused by shock or 
fright rather than the snake poison. 
He says any person can be taught 
to remain calm after a snake bite 
and to treat himself properly. 


Lake Gives Way to Iron 


A U. S. company is draining a 
Canadian lake and removing its bed 
to reach one of the world’s largest 
iron ore deposits. 

The lake is near Atikokan, On- 
tario, about 140 miles north of 
Duluth, Minnesota. The deposit, 150 
to 400 feet below the lake, holds 
60,000,000 tons of iron ore. More 
than 70,000,000 tons of mud, clay, 
and gravel are being removed from 
the lake bed. 

Freezing weather is slowing down 
the work. The temperature at Ati- 
kokan has been 55 below zero for 
many weeks. In such low tempera- 
tures, metal pumps sometimes shatter 
as though they were made of glass. 
But officials of a Canadian company 
say they expect to start mining the 
ore in 1954. The mine will yield 
2,500,000 tons of ore a year. Much 
of it will be sold to the U. S. 


In Goes the Good Air. . . 


The pictures on this page show 
you the Nielsen, or “back-pressure 
arm-lift,” method of artificial respi- 
ration. It has been adopted by the 
American Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, U. S. Armed Forces, Public 
Health Service, Bureau of Mines, 
and others. 

Respiration means “breathing.” 
Artificial respiration is used on per- 
sons who have stopped breathing. 
It forces air in and out of the lungs, 
in an attempt to make the lungs 
start doing their own work again. 

In the Nielsen method the patient 
is placed face down, elbows bent, 
hands one upon the other. His head 
is turned so that the cheek rests 
on the hands. The rescuer kneels 
at the patients’ head. 

First the rescuer rocks forward 
slowly with his arms straight and 
presses down on the patient's back. 
This slow, even pressure forces air 
out of the lungs. Then the rescuer 
rocks back slowly and draws up the 


patient's arms. This pulls air into 
the lungs. The rescuer presses down 
and pulls back 12 times a minute. 

Holger Nielsen, a physical training 
instructor in the Danish army, 
worked out this method in 19982. 
Denmark and Norway have used the 
Nielsen method since then. It is said 
to be less tiring to the rescuer than 
other methods. 

Since 1927 most Americans have 
learned the “Schaefer prone-pres- 
sure” method. It worked well in most 
cases. But, for example, it did not 
help persons who had inhaled cer- 
tain gases or had taken certain 
poisons. Their chest muscles re- 
mained limp. Not enough air entered 
the lungs. It was hard to revive such 
persons. The Neilsen method forces 
air into their lungs. 

WORD OF WARNING: The Red 
Cross says: the changeover to the 
Nielsen method cannot be made 
immediately. The Red Cross asks 
you to use the method you know 
best—until “you have received com- 
plete training in the Neilsen method. 




















1. To start, the operator puts his 
hands, with thumbs touching, on the 
victim's back, just below the armpits. 


. Pictures from American Red Cross 
2. The operator rocks slowly forward, 
with steady pressure, elbows straight, 
until arms are approximately vertical. 























3. The operator rocks backward, slowly 
sliding his hands to the arms of the 
victim just above the victim’s elbows. 


4. 
until strain is felt at victim’s shoul- 
der. Then victim’s arms are released. 





Every Dog 


"ERY dog should have a man of 
Fis own. There is nothing like a 

well-behaved person around the 
house to spread the dog’s blanket for 
him, or bring him his supper when 
he comes home man-tired at night. 
Properly trained, a man can be a 
dog's best friend. 

For example, I happen to belong 
to a medium-sized English setter, 
who acquired me when he was about 
six months eld and has been train- 
ing me quite successfully ever since. 
He has taught me to shake hands 
with him, and fetch his ball. I've 
learned not to-tug at the leash when 
he takes me for a walk. I am com- 
pletely housebroken, and I make 
him a devoted companion. 

The secret of a dog’s success in 
handling a man is patience. Some 
men are a little slow to respond, but 
a dog who makes allowances and 
tries to put himself in the man’s 
place, will be rewarded with a loyal 
pal. My setter has broken me so thor- 
oughly that I have decided to set 
down a few basic rules ‘of man- 
handling, as a guide for other dogs 
who happen to own friends of mine. 

The first problem is to pick out 
the right man. A dog should exercise 
great care in making his choice, 
since he is apt to become quite at- 
tached to the man and will find it 
hard to get rid of him later if he 
proves to be unsatisfactory. Every 
dog wants to own a champion, but a 
gav and affectionate disposition is 
more important than an expensive 
pedigree. 

I do not happen to be registered, 
for example, but my setter is just 
as fond of me as though I came 
from a long line of blue bloods. 

The main things to look for in a 
man are sound teeth and gums, a 
good coat, and a self-confident man- 
ner. Remember that a dog is judged 
by the man he leads. So do not ac- 
cept a specimen that is scrawny or 
a runt. Before acquiring a man, it 


Photo by Bradley Smith 
There’s nothing for keeping a man in 
shape like racing him up and down the 
street. Here Cider, an English setter, 
takes avthor Corey Ford for a walk. 








Should Own a Man 


By Corey Ford 


is a good idea to walk him up and 
down a couple of times, in order to 
make sure that his action is free and 
he has springy hindquarters. 

The next question to decide is 
whether the dog and man should 
share the house together. Some dogs 
prefer a kennel because it is more 
sanitary, but my setter decided at 
the start that he’d move right in the 
house with me. I caneget into any 
of the chairs I want except the big 
overstuffed chair in the living room, 
which is his. 


Traininc a man takes time, of 
course. A dog should realize that 
man does not possess a dog’s in- 
stincts, and it is not his fault when 
he fails to understand what the dog 
desires. Men are apt to be high- 
strung and sensitive, and a dog who 
loses his temper will only break 
the man’s spirit. 

A friend of mine, who was owned 
by a cocker spaniel, was handled 
very badly when his dog first got 
him. When my friend failed to serve 
him his meal on time, for example, 
the dog snarled and nipped him in 
the calf. As a result my friend be- 
came dog-shy, and would crawl un- 
der the sofa whenever he saw his 
dog coming. The spaniel finally had 
to give him away. 

It is a great mistake to break a 
man by using force. Punishment 
should be meted* out sparingly, and 
then only in cases of deliberate dis- 
obedience. More can be accom- 
plished by a reproachful look than 
by flying off the handle. My setter 
has never raised a paw to me, but 
he has cured me almost entirely of 
the habit of running away. When 
he sees me start to pack my suit- 
case, he just lies down on the floor 
with his chin on his forepaws and 
gazes at me sadly. Usually I wind 
up by unpacking the suitcases and 
canceling my train reservations. 


Copyright, 1952, United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation. Reprinted by per- 
mission of THIS WEEK Magazine and the 


A lot of dogs make the added mis- 
take of breaking a man too fast. A 
few minutes of yard-work each after- 
noon are sufficient, and the pupil 
will look forward to the next day's 
session with enthusiasm. Make each 
lesson a game, and always reward 
a man when he has done particularly 
well. A man is anxious to please 
his dog, and he will respond grate- 
fully to an occasional friendly ges- 
ture, such as wagging the tail. 

The first thing to teach a man is 
to stay at heel. To accomplish this 
lesson, the dog should hook one 
end of a long leather leash to his 
collar, and loop the other end around 
the man’s wrist so he cannot get 
away. 

Start down the street slowly, 
pausing at each telephone pole un- 
til the man realizes that he’s under 
control. He may tug and yank at 
first, but this can be discouraged by 
slipping deftly between his legs and 
winding the leash around his ankles. 
If the man tries to run ahead .of 
the dog, brace all four feet and halt 
suddenly, thus jerking the man flat 
on his back. After a few such ex- 
periences, the man will become lead- 
broken and follow his dog with 
docility*. Remember, however, that 
all such efforts at discipline must 
be treated as sport, and after a man 
has sprawled on the sidewalk the 
dog should run over and lick his 
face to show him it was all in fun. 

Another trick every man should 
learn is to retrieve a rubber ball. 
The way my setter taught me this 
trick was simple. He would lie in 
the center of the floor, while I car- 
ried the ball to the far side of the 
room and rolled it along the rug 
toward him, at the same time utter- 
ing the word, “Fetch!” The setter 
would watch the ball carefully as 
it rolled past him and came to a 
halt under the sofa. I would then 
walk to the other side of the room, 
get the ball from under the sofa and 
roll it past him again, giving the 
same command, “Fetch!” 

This lesson would be repeated 


® Means word is defined on page 21. 
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until the setter was asleep. After I 
got so I would retrieve the ball 
every time I said “Fetch!” my dog 
substituted other articles for me to 
pick up, such as an old marrow- 
bone or a piece of waxed paper he 
found in the waste-basket. 

Not only did I learn to keep the - 
house neat, but the frequent bend- 
ing over was good for my waistline. 

A man whose carriage is faulty, 
and who slouches and droops his 
tail is a reflection on the dog who 
owns him. The best way to keep 
him in shape is to work him con- 
stantly, and never give him a chance 
to relax. Racing him up and down 
the street at the end of a leash, for 
example, is a great conditioner. 

If he attempts to slump into an 
easy chair when he gets back, the 
dog should leap into it ahead of him 
and force him to sit in a straight- 
backed chair to improve his posture. 

Be sure to get him up three or 
four times during the night and 
make him go out for a walk, par- 
ticularly if it is raining, 


Eouatzy important is diet. The 
average man has a tendency to 
gobble everything in sight, and the 
dog should exercise a restraining in- 
fluence on his appetite by eating all 
the leftovers in the house before the 
man gets a chance at them. 

Certain liquids have a tendency to 
bloat* a man, and a dog should 
teach him restraint by jumping up 
at him and spilling his drink, or 
tactfully knocking the glass off the 
table with a sweep of his tail. 

Last but not least, it is up to the 
dog to see that his man has the 
right companions. If he does not ap- 
prove of a guest who has been in- 
vited to the house for dinner, he 
should express -his dislike by remov- 
ing a small section of the visitor's 
trouser leg as a gentle hint. Per- 
sonally, I look forward to seeing 
the milkman these days, because he 
is practically the only person my 
dog will let in the house. 

Not every dog who tries to bring 
up a man is as successful as my 
setter. The answer lies in under- 
standing. The dog must be patient, 
and not work himself into a -tan- 
trum* if his man cannot learn to 
chase rabbits as well as the dog 
does. 

After all, as my setter says, it's 
hard to teach an old man new tricks. 
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LINCOLN 


Writes | 
The Gettysburg Address 


he story that Abraham Lincoln 
wrote the Gettysburg Address on 
an envelope while riding in a train is 
not true. This story became wide- 
spread after 1906, the year it was 
described in a book about Lincoln. 
The book was full of errors. 

Lincoln wrote the original draft* 
of the address on two sheets of pa- 
per. He wrote the first page in ink 
on White House stationery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., before leaving for 
Gettysburg, Pa., on November 18, 
1863. That evening, Lincoln wrote 
the second page at a friend’s house 
in Gettysburg, where he spent the 
night. This second page was written 
in pencil on a sheet of lined fools- 
cap*. 

The next morning he wrote the 
second draft of the address. He held 
it in his hand when ‘he spoke that 
afternoon at the dedication of Sol- 
diers National Cemetery on the site 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Today there are five known copies 
of the Gettysburg Address in Lin- 
coln’s own handwriting. U. S. histo- 
rians say there is also a sixth copy 
which may someday turn up. 

The first two copies were given to 
one of Lincoln’s secretaries as a gift 
from the President. The secretary's 
family turned both copies over to the 
Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C., in 1916. You can see them 
there today. 

The third copy went to an offi- 
cial of the Soldiers National Ceme- 


*% Means word is defined on page 21. 


tery, who had —— it wy Lin- 


Edward Everett, a U. 
who was considered to 
est American orator of his day.*He 


Lincoln’s fourth copy in a special 
volume. 

The bound volume was sold in 
1864 at a fair in New York City to 
raise money for soldiers and their 
families. In 1944 the people of Illi- 
nois raised $60,000 and bought the 
volume from a manuscript dealer in 
New York City. They gave it to the 
State Historical Society of Illinois. 

Lincoln wrote the fifth and sixth 
copies for George Bancroft, a U. S. 
historian. In 1980 a woman of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., bought the fifth 
copy for about $90,000 from the 
New York dealer. Her family gave it 
to Cornell University in 1950. 

The sixth copy was bought for 
$54,000 in 1949 by a former Cuban 
Ambassador to the U. S. He plans to 
give it to some U., S. institution. 

, Edward Everett, the main speaker 
at Gettysburg, talked for two hours. 
Lincoln told a newspaper man his 
speech would be “short, short, short.” 


‘And it was. The Gettysburg Address 


has 10 sentences and 267 words. 

Few Americans today could tell 
you what Everett said. But Lincoln’s 
short speech lives on in the hearts 
and minds of his countrymen. 
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EACE in Korea—that has been 

the aim of the United Nations 

ever since the Korean war began. 

When pirat truce talks started last 

summer, hopes rose high that peace 

was in sight. But today, seven 

months later, the talks are still drag- 
ging on. The war is continuing. 

Many people are asking them- 
selves: Do the Communists really 
want peace in Korea? 

We don’t know the answer to this 
question. But the Korean war has 
cost our country thousands of lives 
and billions of dollars. It is impor- 
tant that we should understand what 
has been going on in Korea. 


1. When did the war start? 


War began early in the morning 
of June 25, 1950. North Korea’s 
army, trained and equipped by Rus- 
sia, invaded South Korea. 


2. Why was Korea divided in 
the first place? 


In 1945 the Allies freed Korea 
from Japan. Russian troops entered 
Korea from the north. U. S. sdlitliers 
landed in southern Korea. It was 
agreed that Japanese troops north of 
the 38th Parallel should surrender 
to the Russians. South of the Parallel 
they should surrender to the U. S. 

The 38th Parallel wasn’t supposed 
to be a boundary. But that’s what it 
became. Russia wanted to set up an 
all-Korean government which would 
be run by Communists. The United 
States would not agree to this. The 
United Nations stepped in and tried 
to unite Korea. It ran an election to 
set up a government. Russia refused 
to let northern Korea take part. 

On August 15, 1948, the new gov- 
ernment set up the Republic of Ko- 
rea—south of the 38th Parallel. 
Three weeks later a Communist-run 
republic was started north of the 
Parallel. 


3. What happened after the at- 
tack? 


The South Koreans tried to defend 
themselves. But they were not pre- 
pared for war. A friend came to their 
aid—the United Nations. 

The U. N. ordered the North Ko- 
reans to cease fire. The North Ko- 
reans paid no attention. 

Then the U. N. Security Council 
said: “We cannot let the North Ko- 
reans get away with this. If we do, 
every would-be aggressor* will see 
that it’s safe for him to attack his 








SEA OF JAPAN 


1. War started June 25, 1950, when 
North Koreans crossed 38th Parallel 
in surprise attack. 

2. Summer, 1950, saw U. N. and 
South Koreon troops driven back to 
Pusan beachhead. 

3. In fall, U. N. forces smashed 
north, arriving at Yalu River in Nov. 

4. Huge masses of Chinese Com- 
munist troops entered war on North 
Korean side. By early 1951 U.N. forces 
had been hurled back across 38th 
Parallel. 

5. U. N. forces moved slowly north 
again. By spring U. N. had recrossed 
38th Parallel. 

6. Battle line of late November 
1951 wos to be cease-fire line if truce 

Pe Was signed by Dec. 27. 








KOREA: 


weaker neighbors.” So the U. N. 
went to war to defend peace. It 
asked its members for troops. 

Our country was the first U. N. 
member to send troops to Korea. We 
have sent far more troops and sup- 
plies than any other member. U. N. 
troops were put under the command 
of a U. S. general. The first one was 
Douglas MacArthur. The present 
one is Matthew B. Ridgway. 


4. Why did the U. S. send 
troops? 

We sent troops for a number of 
reasons. Here are some of the most 
important: Korea in Communist 
hands would be a threat to our bases 
in Japan; the free nations of the 
world need not give in to Commu- 
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nism; our friendship is of great value 
in time of trouble. 


5. How has the war gone? 


Study the map and you. will see 
how the war has moved all over Ko- 
rea. At present most of the fighting 
is just north of the 38th Parallel. 


6. What about the truce talks? 


The truce talks began on July 10. 
Many bitter arguments have arisen. 
In late November the two sides 
agreed on where the cease-fire line 
should be, provided all other prob- 
lems were ironed out by December 
27. But this deadline passed with 
the talks still snarled. As we went to 
press, little more progress had been 


made. 





wit people put up the world’s 
first suspension bridge? What 
people first built an iron-clad war- 
ship? 

The answer is: 


Koreans. What's 


more, Koreans learned how to make 
and use movable metal type a long 
time before a German named 
Gutenberg astonished Europe with 


his discovery of the same thing. 

Koreans also invented the heated- 
floor method of home heating (see 
“I Live in Korea”). And long ago, 
Korean scholars worked out a simple 
alphabet of 25 letters to replace the 
complicated Chinese alphabet with 
its thousands of picture-characters. 

The country where all these inven- 
tions were made lies in eastern Asia. 
4 look at the map on page 9 shows 
you that Korea is a peninsula. To the 
north, Korea borders on Manchuria, 
part of China. To the southeast, sep- 
arated from Korea by water, lies 
Japan. Korea's location has long 
played an important part in its his- 
tory. 

For centuries, Japan has looked 
on Korea as a dagger pointing at her 
heart—a jumping-off spot for a Chi- 
nese attack on Japan. And China has 
felt that Korea gave Japan the same 
opportunity to attack her. Each has 
wanted to control Korea. 

If the Koreans had been left to 
themselves, their country might still 
deserve its ancient name of Chosen, 
meaning “Land of the Morning 
Calm.” Instead, they found them- 
selves being attacked by first one 
neighbor and then the other. 

More than 1,600 years ago the 


Kim Kan Nan is 


KOREA— 


the wife of a 


farmer. Her husband’s ox and cart 
were taken by North Koreans. Here 
breakfast is being served—soup, rice, 
eggplant, radishes, radish leaves, 
beans. Koreans sit on floor, eat at 
low tables, men apart from women. 


Chinese first interfered with the Ko- 
reans. Armies from.China invaded 
Korea from time to time. In time the 
Chinese decided they were the real 
rulers of Korea. 

The Koreans had to send gold and 
other precious gifts to the Chinese. 
Otherwise they were allowed to run 
their own country. The Koreans 
learned much from the Chinese about 
farming, building houses, making 
pottery, writing, and painting. 


HERMIT KINGDOM 


In the” 1590s, Korea’s calm was 
broken by Japan. The Japanese at- 
tacked and invaded Korea. It took 
the Koreans seven years to defeat 
the invaders. After the Japanese at- 
tack, the Koreans closed their ports, 
refusing to admit traders or visitors 
from abroad. Korea became known 
as the “Hermit Kingdom.” For almost 
300 years, the Koreans kept them- 
selves cut off from the world. 

Then Korea's neighbors again be- 
gan to fight over her land. In 1894, 
Japan attacked China. After defeat- 
ing China, Japan laid claim to Korea. 
Russia challenged Japan's claim. 
Japan defeated Russia in a war in 
1904-05. Five years later Japan 
marched in and took over Korea. 

The Japanese modernized some of 
Korea’s old ways. The country had 
been a Hermit Kingdom for so long 
that its people were still living much 
as their forefathers had. 

The Japanese built new cities and 
highways and railroads. They began 
to work the rich mines in Korea’s 
mountains. They harnessed the water 


power of swift mountain streams. 
They built big factories. 

The Koreans did not benefit from 
these new ways. The Japanese took 
all of Korea’s best products. Some 
Koreans were hired to work in the 
new factories. But the Japanese gave 
them only the simplest jobs to do. 
Thus the Koreans were kept from 
learning new skills. And Korean 
farniérs had to work harder than 
ever, to feed their countrymen, be- 
cause the Japanese took their best 
crops. 

Most Koreans have always been 
farmers. Even today, when their 
country is battle-scarred and in 
ruins, many Koreans are planting 
and harvesting their crops. They 
raise the same crops, in the same 
ways, that their ancestors did. 

Most of the best farmland is in the 
south, along the southern and west- 
ern Coasts. Here fertile plains begin 
near the island-dotted shores, and 
stretch inland to meet the mountains. 














oe “turtle-boat.” it was used in 1596. 





Past, Present, Future 


The farmer of southern Korea can 
plant and harvest two crops each 
year during the warm, long growing 
‘season. For part of the year, this 
tarmer floods most of his fields and 
plants rice, his family’s most impor- 
tant food. After the rice harvest, he 
plants dry-field crops—barley, other 
grains, potatoes and other vege- 
tables, and some fruits. If he has 
room in his tiny fields after planting 
his food crops, he raises cotton or 
tobacco. Bordering his fields are his 
mulberry trees; he feeds their leaves 
to the silkworms he raises. 

If the farmer’s harvest goes well, 
he has money to buy fish. Fishing is 
an important Korean industry Many 
men living along the coasts turn to 
the sea to make a living. 


SOME HAVE ANIMALS 
The farmer whose fields yield good 


crops can afford an ox to pull his old- 
fashioned wooden plow. He prob- 
ably also keeps pigs and raises a 
cow. His family has milk and meat. 

But many farm families live on 
rice, barley, soybeans, and vege- 
tables. Most of them do their farm 
work by hand. They plant and tend 
the harvest with simple hand tools. 
They live in small clay huts, huddled 
together in dusty little villages. Each 
hut has a thick thatched roof to keep 
out the rain. If the house is divided 
into rooms, the partitions are made 
of heavy paper. 

Even though their lives are filled 
with hard work, farmers of southern 
Korea have an easier time than their 
northern countrymen. 

The northern farmer faces bleak, 
snowy winters. He can raise only 
one crop a year. And there is less 
good farmland in the north. The fer- 
tile western plainland narrows as it 
stretches north, where mountains 
take up much of the land. Korea is 
so mountainous that only one fifth of 
the country is useful for farming. 

But the mountains of northern 
Korea hold minerals—coal, iron, gold, 
zinc, graphite. These were the pre- 
cious minerals the Japanese seized 
when they opened up Korea's mines. 


The northern mountains are also rich 
with rushing streams. These the 
Japanese harnessed to produce elec- 
tricity. By using the north’s raw ma- 
terials and power-prodicing streams, 
Japan made this region Korea's in- 
dustrial heart. Here were centered 
most of the large factories where 
Koreans turned out their cotton tex- 
tiles, fertilizers, chemicals, arfti other 
manufactured goods. 

Today many of northern Korea's 
big factories are in ruins. War scars 
cover the south. Roads and railways 
have been bombed. For more than a 
year and a half, Korea has been a 
battleground. Bombs and shells have 
smashed a million homes and schools, 
factories and office buildings in every 
corner of the land. The war-torn 
country teems with homeless, hun- 
gry refugees. 

Some families are still on their 
farms, or in their towns. But one 
Korean out of five is a refugee. 
Children and grown-ups are sick, 
wounded, and near starvation. All 
these people need help. The U. S. 
and the U.N. are already bringing 
aid to the South Koreans. 


W 


The United Nations would like to 
see a united Korea. The north, the 
country’s industrial heart, needs the 
south, which has the best farmland. 
And the south needs the north. The 
Korean people want their country to 
be united and peaceful again. 

No one knows when Korea will 
again be the Land of the Morning 
Calm. In the meantime, relief work- 
ers have set up refugee camps and 
are passing out food, clothing, and 
medicine. Small ships are bringing in 
fertilizer for farmers’ fields. 

Member nations of the U. N. have 
promised a $250 million fund for 
post-war rebuilding in Korea. The 
U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) has charge of this job. 

UNKRA will have to build schools 
and hospitals, repair roads and rail- 
roads and_ power stations. It will 
have to put up homes for all the 
people whose huts have been de- 
stroyed. It will help the farmers plow 
and plant their fields. It will send 
raw materials to factories so the 
workers can begin making the things 
their country needs. 

All this is a big job for UNKRA. 
But the Koreans themselves have 
perhaps the biggest job. They must 
do most of the actual work of piec- 
ing together their shattered land. 
With U. N. help they will try to 
build a new, more modern country. 

This big job cannot really be 
tackled until pedce comes. When 
this will be, no one knows. 
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By Shin Kyung Ja 


ey: the war in my country I 
lived in Seoul, the capital. We 
left Seoul in December, 1950, after 
the United Nations forces recaptured 
the city. I do not like to talk about 
the noises of shooting and bombing 
or the frightening sounds of tramp- 
ing feet during the night. They are 
not friéndly sounds, When these 
noises grew loud we knew that some- 
thing important was happening. 
Suddenly, one morning, we saw 
U. S. soldiers, tanks and trucks. 

I did not shout with joy immedi- 
ately. No one did. I think maybe 
everyone felt as I did—all mixed up 

and thankfulness. 


Several weeks later Father hired 
space on a truck going south to Pu- 
now live. Three other 


I live with my father, mother, two 
older sisters and two younger broth- 
ers. My age is 11 the way you count, 
but 12 by Korean count. In Korea we 
say a baby is one year old the day he 
is born. People in the United States 
would say I was born in’ 1940 but 
according to the Korean calendar I 
was born in 4273. The present year 
is 4284 not 1951. Our calendar be- 
gins with the year Korea was born. 

That probably sounds quaint to 
you. I think the Americans have a 
quaint habit. When they see one an- 
other they say, “High!” The first 
time I heard it I looked for the word 
in my English dictionary. When I 


} 


I Live in 
KOREA 


As told to John Benben 
ond translated by Capt. Ryung Hahm, U. S. A. 


. 


found it I was puzzled. I am still 
puzzled. 

How would you like to go to 
school on a mountainside? My school 
is on the west face of Po Su Moun- 
tain. Our classes are held in the open 
under the trees. We sit on the 
ground. 

Each of us has a small piece of 
plywood to use as a desk. We must 
buy our own pencils and paper, 
which are scarce and expensive. We 
have few books for most of them 
were destroyed. The teacher must 
explain and teach the lessons over 
and over. We pay strict attention to 
what he says and try to remember it 
all. When it rains we have no classes. 

You must not think we have no 
school buildings in Korea. We have 
many, but they are being used as 
hospitals and for other war work. 

Here in Pusan I wake at 6 a.m. I 
stay in bed where it is warm and 
study until 7 a.m. For breakfast I 
have rice and vegetables. It takes 
one hour to walk to school, so I 
leave home at 8:30, 

I carry my lunch of rice and per- 
haps fish. We have lunch from 12:30 
until 1:00. We have no recess; we 
need all our timé for studies. Classes 
end at 5:00 p.m. 

At 6:00 at home we have jun yuk 
(supper )—soup, rice, eggs, a side- 
dish, and rice tea. A sidedish is usu- 
ally meat or fish. Sometimes these 
are mixed with vegetables—turnips, 
potatoes, carrots, and chinese cab- 
bage. Many Koreans like our na- 
tional dish, called kimchi. It is made 
of chinese cabbage, turnips, ginger, 
and red peppers and then placed in 
a jar taller than I. To eat,» we use 
chopsticks and a spoon. The spoon 
is for soup. 


After supper I may play go 
(checkers) with my sister. Most eve- 
nings there is no electricity, so I use 
a lamp made of discarded food cans. 

When I study I sit on the floor on 
a cushion with my feet under me at 
a table that is a foot high. We use a 
similar table when we eat. My sis- 
ters and I sleep in the same room. 
Each night we unroll our bedding, 
which bas been placed in the closet 
during the day. 

Our heat comes from under the 
floors. A stove made of clay is built 
at the side of the house. For heat a 
fire of wood or coal is started in this 
stove. The draft carries the heat 
through the tunnels under the floor. 

Before the war we wore a uniform 
in school. The uniform was a white 
blouse and dark blue skirt. In winter 
the blouse, dark jacket, and dark 
blue trousers that have elastic at the 
bottom were worn. Buttons were ex- 
pensive so we used ribbon or tape 
ties instead. 

Many of us wear rubber slippers. 
We do not wear hats, but braid our 
hair and tie the braids with ribbons. 
I. now have clothes like yours. The 
people of the United Nations have 
been very kind to send us clothing. 

I am in the sixth grade and my 
subjects are arithmetic, Korean, so- 
cial studies, music, art, health and 
domestic science. My favorite sub- 
ject is arithmetic. From the first 
grade to the fourth we learn to use 
the abacus*. In the fifth grade we 
begin to learn the Arabic numerals. 
When we finish school we are able to 
work both methods. 

On Sunday, which is our free day, 
I go for walks. When Father has time 
we walk to the country. I enjoy 
watching the farmers working in the 
rice paddies. They use oxen to plow 


*® Means word is defined on page 21. 
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their paddies. At harvest time, after 
the farmers have gathered the rice, 
they celebrate with song and dance. 
The countryside looks very pretty 
with the many long bamboo poles to 
which are attached long narrow 
streamers of colored cloth. 

Farmers gather wherever there is 
a cluster of streamers. After a picnic 
lunch, the village orchestra starts to 
play. The men sing and dance. They 
are happy because the hard work is 
over; and they give thanks to the 
gods for an abundant crop. 


KOREAN HOLIDAYS 

My father is a lawyer and works 
for the Korean government. Mother 
runs our home. In the evenings, 
Mother, when she has the time, 
teaches me embroidery work. I have 
already finished several pieces. Once 
a week I take dancing lessons. In 
the Korean classical dance, we dance 
alone and’ by the movements of our 
hands, arms and body we tell a story. 

I like festival days. We have two 
important ones in Korea—Sul (New 
Year) on ‘the first of January and 
Choo Suk on September 15. On Sul 
we dress in our finest clothes and 
visit our elder relatives! and family 
friends. That morning, before we de- 
part, we bow very low to our parents 
who warn us to behave like good 
children. We then visit each relative 
and friend, bow low to them and 
wish them a happy new year. They 
give us gifts of money, eats, or 
candy. 

Choo Suk is the day we visit the 
tombs of ancesters to pay them re- 
spect. On this day we dress in our 
most colorful clothes. On this holi- 
day we invite friends to visit us. If 
the sky is clear that evening the 
moon appears like a great big ball 
and is so bright that one can -read 
by its light. We sit in the moonlight 
_ and sing songs. 

We play games in Korea. The ones 





NOTICE 


It is now possible to send par- 
cels to Korea. The Post Office will 
not accept parcels weighing more 
than 22 pounds. Lf you and your 
class wish to send parcels to chil- 
dren of Korea, you may address 
them to: Dr. George Paik, Minister 
of Education, Republic of Korea, 
Pusan, Korea. 











I lke best are, nul, kune, and konggi. 


Nul is our jump-board game. We 
set a board about six feet long, eight 
inches wide, and an inch thick on a 
rolled up rice sack. A girl stands on 
each end of the board. We play the 
game by jumping down on the board 
trying to force the girl on the op- 
posite end as high as possible into 
the air. The girl in the air comes 
down as hard as she can to force her 
friend even higher. Our teacher says 
the game teaches us balance. 

Kune is a swing game and the na- 
tional pastime of Korea. Men, wom- 
en and children enjoy it. We attach 
a long swing to a tall tree and tie 
colored ribbons to the ropes. For 
safety there are two loops for the 
hands and two for the feet. Each 
swinger is allowed two minutes from 
the word, “Start.” The one who 
swings the highest in the two min- 
utes wins. 

Konggi is played with seven or ten 
stones. As we toss one stone in the 
air we pick up.a stone until all are 
picked up. The next time we pick 
them up in twos, then threes, fours, 
and so on. 

I feel very fortunate because I am 
with my father and mother. Here in 
Pusan there are many children who 
have lost their parents. U. S. G. Ls 
adopted some of them, and the army 
has built camps for others. The peo- 
ple of the United States and their 
soldiers have given many things for 
these children. Special camps have 
been built on one of our larger 
islands, Cheju-Do. UNCACK 
(United Nations Civil Assistance 
Command, Korea) has been helping 


Kyung Jo wears rubber shoes. Here 
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the orphans and people who lost 
their homes. 

We think your G. Ls are wonder- 
ful. They are full of fun and give 
away thany of their possessions to 
the small children. 

What would I do if I were on the 
radio and could talk to all the chil- 
dren in the U. S.? I would first sing 
a sweet Korean lullaby. Then | 
would tell how Korea was before the 
war. Last I would thank the U. S. 
and United Nations and ask them to 
give their prayers for us. 

I would like very much to hear 
from boys and girls in the United 
States. But I cannot answer in Eng- 
lish, though I do want to learn your 
language. My address is, Pu Pyung 
Dong, 77-3rd St., Pusan, Korea. 


ae 


stands with a teacher on mountainside. 


Kyung Ja goes to school outdoors on the mountainside. Students have few books. 
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Constitution 


HE Constitution ot the United 

States has inspired men the 
world over to create new and inde- 
pendent governments and to im- 
prove the conditions under which 
they live.” 

President Truman spoke those 
words in a speech last year on Con- 
stitution Day, September 17. It 
marked the 164th year since the 
signing of the Constitution, which 
was written by our founding fathers. 
They created the blueprint, or mas- 
ter plan, which strengthens t 
United States as a nation. , 

In these days it is important tor 
all U. S. citizens, young and old, to 
understand our form of government 
and the privileges and responsibili- 
ties it gives to us. 

For this reason, Junior Scholastic 
is presenting a weekly series of arti- 
cles on the Constitution. Here is a 
brief review of the series: 

What is a constitution? 

It is a plan of government by 
which a nation agrees to live. It tells 
the powers of the government and 
the rights of the people. ‘ 

Under the U. S. Constitution, only 
the people hold sovereign power. 
“Sovereign power” means the right 
to set up and run a government and 
to change it if necessary. Our people 


grant some ot their power to the cen- 
tral government, some to the states, 
and some they keep. 

The Government set up by the 
Constitution has two main charac- 
teristics: 

1. It is a federal system of govern- 
ment. The power to govern is di- 
vided between the national (or fed- 
eral) government and the state gov- 
ernments. 

2. It is a government based on the 
separation of powers. Power to gov- 
ern is divided among three separate 
branches—to keep any one branch 
from becoming too strong. 

These branches are the legislative 
(Congress) which makes the laws; 
the executive (the President and his 
assistants) which enforces the laws; 
the judicial (Supreme Court and 
other courts) which decides what 
the laws mean and rules on whether 
or not they have been broken. 

Each of the three branches checks 
and balances the power of the oth- 
ers. In this way no one person or 
group of persons can seize too much 
power in the U. S. 

The preamble, or opening words, 
of the Constitution begins: “We, the 
people of the United States. . .” 


® Means word is defined on page 21. 














Carmack in the Christian Science Moniter 


They have much in common. 


These words are important, for 
they: tell you who really has the 
power in the United States. The first 
seven words of the preamble show 
the spirit of our democracy—a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people. 

The preamble states the goals our 
tounding fathers had in mind for 


their new plan of government. It 
reads, in full: 

“We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic gs 3 silly provide for 


the common ense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves, and 
our posterity*, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

The Constitution, our nation’s rule 
book, is the supreme law of the U. S. 
Through the Constitution, the peo- 
ple give Congress power to make 
the laws needed to run the nation. 

Article I of the Constitution deals 
mostly with the workings and pow- 
ers of Congress. It also states that 
Congress shall be made up of a 
House of Representatives and a Sen- 
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(These legends are told to young 
people by Indians of many tribes in 
Canada and the United States.) 


Why Lightning Strikes 


Lightning, son of Heno the Thun- 
der God, enjoyed visiting the earth. 
During one of his visits several In- 
dian children became sick and died. 
Their parents blamed Lighfning, 
saying he had cast a strange spell. 

This was not true, for Lightning 
was fond of children. But the angry 
parents beat Lightning until he cried 
out in pain. Suddenly from out of 
the clouds thundered Heno. The god 
rescued Lightning, who swore re- 
venge on all people of the earth. 

See that flash of fire in the sky! 
That is Lightning streaking down to 
hit us. He remembers how our an- 
cestors once beat him. Beware of 
Lightning all your days. 


Why Indians Love Dogs 

When an Indian dies he has a 
chance to go to the happy hunting 
grounds. But first he must cross a 
deep swift river. On each bank 
there stands a large dog. Each dog 
holds in-his mouth one end of a long 
log. 

The Indian who was kind to his 
dog crosses the river easily, for the 
two dogs firmly hold the log. They 
know he fed his dog well, spoke kind 
words to it, and made a place for it 
by his fire. 

But woe to the unkind Indian! 

The two dogs know he beat his 
dog, let it go hungry, spoke harsh 
words to it, and left it in the cold. 
When the unkind Indian is half way 
across the river, the two dogs drop 
the log. The Indian disappears into 
the dark river. Treat your dog as 
you would treat your best friend. 


Why the Mouse Is Small 


One morning as the sun started on 
its journey across the sky it was 
caught in a hunter’s trap and could 
not escape. Many animals tried to 
free the sun but its great heat drove 
them back. 

Only the mouse, then the largest 
of all animals, pressed forward. It 
knew that all animals and plants 
would soon die without sunlight. 
The sun began to melt down the 
mouse but it refused to turn back. 
After many painful hours under the 
great heat, the mouse reached the 
sun. 

Quickly the mouse gnawed open 
the trap. All the animals rejoiced 
when the sun again rose high in the 
sky. And the melted-down mouse? It 
was alive but no larger than a leaf. 
That is why the mouse is small and 
why its coat is the color of ashes. 


Why There Is But One Moon 


Long ago there were 10 moons. It 
was always daylight then, for the 
10 moons made the sky as bright as 
it is at high noon. In time Indians 
complained to the Great Spirit. 
“Night and day are of the same 
brightness and we cannot sleep,” 
they said. “Please give us darkness.” 

The Great Spirit found it hard to 
sleep also. So he climbed the high- 
est mountain, taking along his most 
powerful bow and sharpest arrows. 
One by one he shot nine of the 
moons from the sky. He left only 
one moon, the one you see now. She 


alone brightens the night for lonely 
travelers, but her lovely glow does 
not disturb our sleep. 


Why the Rabbit's Tail Is Short 


One day a huge bear fel! into a 
hunter's deep pit. The bear could 
not climb out of the pit and cried 
for help. Along came the rabbit, 
which in those days had a_ long, 
bushy tail. 

Feeling sorry for the bear, the 
friendly rabbit decided to rescue it. 
The rabbit lowered its tail into the 
pit, then held on to a nearby tree 
with its forelegs. Quickly the bear 
caught hold of the rabbit's tail and 
raised itself out of the pit. 

But just as the bear reached the 
top of the pit, its great weight 
snapped off the rabbit's tail. All the 
rabbit had left was a stub of tail less 
than an inch long. Never again did 
it grow a long tail. 


Why the Woodpecker 
Pecks for Food 


Often the Great Spirit visited the 
earth to see how the Indians were 
faring. One day, dressed as a poor 
man, the Great Spirit entered a wig- 
wam and asked a woman for food. 
She refused to give him any and 
said: 

“Go to the woods, beggar, and 
find your food in the bark of a tree.” 

“You are selfish and unkind,” an- 
swered the Great Spirit. “You shall 
go to the woods and find your food 
in the bark of trees—forever.” 

The Great Spirit changed the 
woman into a woodpecker. And to 
this day, as he had ruled, the wood- 
pecker pecks for food. Summer and 
winter it eats worms. 





WORDS TO 


Tea Se ees ote 
on word derivation which will appear 
in Junior Scholastic this semester. 

This playlet describes how the word 
slapstick grew up. All the actors in the 
skit are characters from the famous 
Punch and Judy puppet shows. If your 
class acts out this play, everyone in it 
should use the short, jerky movements 
and high, squeaky voices of puppets. 


Scene: A dingy room backstage in 
a puppet theatre. Punch is practicing 
his opening lines for the afternoon 
performance. 

Puncn: Good day, my country 
bumpkins, 

The show will now begin: 

On my left is good wife Judy, 

On my right, policeman Flynn. 

Over yonder’s smart dog Toby, 

Coming in, our foolish clown, 

Doctor Quack will soon be with us, 

And the king may come to town. 

Ope your eyes, cross your fingers, 

Tune your ears to all that’s said; 

Then if you don’t loud applaud us, 

Punch'll knock you on the head! 

(He pauses here, scratches his 
head.) Perhaps it would sound better 
if I said, “Punch’ll crack you on the 
head.” Hm-m-m, now where's my cap 
and bells, | wonder? That nuisance 
of a baby grabs everything. (Call- 
ing) Oh, Judy, Judy! 

Jupy (coming in at right, mopping 
her brow): What else can go wrong 
today? (Sinks into chair) The baby 
has eaten the fat grey mouse for our 
Cinderella scene. 

Puncn: Cheer up, my dear, I'll 
call Toby to catch us another mouse. 
(Calling) Here Toby; here, boy. 

Tosy (entering barking): Woot. 

Puncn (stroking him): Good dog, 
good old Toby. Now go find a mouse. 

Tony: Bow-wow (trotting off). 

Puncn: A most polite dog. Tell 
me, is that the baby’s crying I hear? 

Jupy (sarcastically): Oh no, he 
just squeaks all the time. Humph, 
you'd cry too if you'd swallowed a 
mouse. Now go fetch the doctor. 

Puncu: You go. I have to practice 

my lines of welcome for the show. 

Jupy: That reminds me—why do 
you always get the opening lines? 
Why don’t you let me say them for a 
change? 

Puncu: My dear spouse, I have no 
wish to follow a windbag. 


THE WISE 


Jupy: Is that so? Well, fortunately 
I don’t mind (picking up large shaker 


labeled “Pepper” and tossing some 


in his face). 

Puncu (sneezing and sputtering): 
Why you— (sneezing more violently). 
Throw pepper at me, will you? Call 
me a windbag, will you? Take that 
( beating her over the head with his 
staff) and that and that! 

Judy screams loudly. Policeman 
enters from left, and grabs Punch. 

Orricern: What's going on here? 
I'll arrest you for assault. 

« Puncn: Who said anything about 
salt? It was pepper. 

Orricer: It's a wife-beater you 
are. Come with me (leading Punch 
off-stage ). 

Jupy: Oh, dear, now who will take 
care of the baby while I go for the 
doctor? 


Ciown (entering as Judy speaks): 
I'll stay with the baby, Judy. 

Jupy: Oh, you good clown! I'll be 
right back ( exiting left). 

Crown: Well, I might as well 
practice my jokes and slapstick. 

The clown picks up a pair of flat, 
narrow sticks. The sticks are hinged 
at one end, and loose at the other; 
they make a loud, slapping noise as 
they are struck together. Meanwhile, 


, the king’s messenger enters from left. 


—Messencer: What's the idea of the 
sticks, fool? 

Crown: Ah, the king’s messenger 
arrives. Well, my false friend, my 
sticks are to tempt laughs from sour 
ones like you. If an audience will not 
laugh at.a clown’s jokes, he has only 
to slap his sticks at another actor to 
get laughter and applause. The actor 
cries out, and the audience is always 
amused by the loud slaps and the 


gether behind the messenger’s back, 
and the loud noise makes the mes- 
senger jump and cry out. At this, the 
doctor doubles up with laughter. 

Jupy (impatiently): Where's the 
baby? I’ve brought the doctor. 

Crown: Gadzooks! I forgot all 
about the little creature! 

Judy rushes off stage and returns 
carrying the baby. 

Doctor (looking at baby): Why, 
it's as quiet as a—a little mouse. 

Jupy: Don’t say that. It ate the 
grey .,.mouse that was to pull the 
pumpkin coach. I'm sure the poor 
thing will die. . 

Crown: Nonsense, I put the mouse 
in Punch’s cap—for a joke. 

Jupy (snatching the clown’s sticks 
from him): Why, you bad clown 
(slapping the sticks violently behind 
his back). 

CLown (jumping, then whirling 
toward Judy): Now, now . . . a slap 
a day will keep the doctor away 
(snatching sticks from Judy). Tl 
show you (whirling toward doctor). 

Doctor: No, no. I'm going. I'm 
going. 

MessencER (grabbing doctor's arm 
and pushing clown away): You're 
not only going, you're a goner! Those 
pills you gave the king weren't cold 
pills at all; they were measles pills. 
The king is in a complete rash about 
it. To the palace with you (pushing 
doctor off stage). 

Clown runs after doctor, slapping 
his sticks together. Judy looks after 
them rocking baby and singing to 
him. 


slapstick. Noun. Today, any en- 
tertainment in which the comedy is 
supplied by rapid and violent physi- 
cal activity. (Comes from a clown’s 
slapstick, used to whack other ac- 
tors lightly but noisily.) Famous 
slapstick comedians of today include 
the Marx brothers, Jerry Lewis, Ab- 
bott and Costello. 

—Cnar.ortre FLorp 





ROBABLY the happiest property 

owner in the land is Coach “Phog” 
Allen, of Kansas U. He’s the lucky fel- 
low who “owns” the acre of so of Clyde 
Lovellette, the giant Jayhawk center. 

Clyde’s practically a one-man team— 
both in physique and in talent. Built 
like a barn door, he stands 6-feet 9- 
inches and weighs 250 pounds. But he’s 
no goon. He’s a big, graceful guy who 
owns a great right-hand hook shot and 
a deadly jump shot. And thanks to his 
size, he’s terrific on rebounds and tip- 
ins. 

That’s quite a number of good points. 
But the points Kansas loves best are the 
ones Lovellette dunks into the basket. 
He’s good for 20 or 30 points a game. 
As a sophomore, he nailed 545 points 
in 25 games for a 21.8 average. Last 
season, as a jurflor, he dunked 548 
points in 24 games for a 22.8 average— 
fifth best in the nation. 

This year he’s scoring points at an 
even greater pace and may well wind 
up with the national title. As I write 
this, he’s averaging 23.8 points a game 

The big Jayhawk is a self-made man. 
Though always big, he wasn’t always 
graceful.» As a kid, he could never get 
out of the way of his own two feet. 
Realizing he was something of a goon, 
Clyde bought a rope and began skip- 
ping 1,000 times a day. 

That cured his awkwardness, and he 
went on to become a star at Garfield 
H. S. in Ferre Haute, Ind. Today he’s 
the proud holder of every Big Seven 
Conference scoring record in the book 
and a cinch to make every All-American 
team. 

The cheerful giant is 22 years old, 
and is a Jimmy Stewart and Doris Day 
fan. For music, he'll take Harry James; 
and for hobbies, it’s hunting, fishing, 
and swimming. 


*¢¢ Ever since picking Sal Maglie and 
Warren Spahn as my All-Star pitchers, 
I've been plagued by fans demanding 
to know why I chose Spahn over such 


Jumbo 
Jayhawk 


Mighty Clyde Lovellette, 
6-ft.-9-in., 250-lb. All- 
American center of the 
great Kansas U. quintet. 


greats as Ned Garver, Bob Feller, Ed 
Lopat, and Preacher Roe—all of whom, 
it is claimed, have better records. 

Garver has the most rooters. Deserv- 
ingly, too, it seems, since he did the 
impossible in 1951—winning 20 games 
for baseball's worst club, the Browns. 

Until this week, my defense was 
simple. Wait, I said, until the earned- 
run averages were released. These 
would show which pitchers allowed the 
fewest earned-runs per nine-inning 
game. 
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Well, these statistics are now avail- 
able, and I'd like to list the 10 pitchers 
who compiled the best earned-run 
averages last season: 


Name and Club Won Lost E.R. 
Rogovin, White Sox .... 8 
Nichols, Braves ....... - 8 
Lopat, Yankees 9 
Maglie, Giants f 6 
Spahn, Braves 14 
Wynn, Cleveland 13 
Roberts, Phils 15 
Jansen, Giants ‘ 11 
Roe, Brooklyn 3 
Pierce, White Sox 14 


Some surprise. eh? Whoever dreamed 
that Chet Nichols and Saul Rogovin 
would wind' up with the best earned- 
run averages? However, neither was 
really a full-time pitcher over the en- 
tire season, and nobody would dare 
rate them over any of the eight fellows 
below them. . 

I'd say, then, that Lopat, Maglie, and 
Spahn were the most effective pitchers 
of 1951. 

Garver? He wound up with a dis- 
appointing earned-run average of 3.73, 
which ranked no better than 30th in the 
big leagues. Granted that he had a ter- 
rible club behind him, I still feel he 
isn’t the pitcher he’s cracked up to be. 


—Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





New foods may tempt your appetite, 
If you would try at least one bite! 
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Don’t by-pass certain vegetables or other foods simply because 


you've never tasted them before 


You'll get more enjoyment 


from your meals by including at least one new dish a week 





INTIMATE STORY OF THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS FAMILY 


THE LITTLE PRINCESSES——By Marion Crawford 


What is the family life of royalty like? This unprecedented story, told by 
the governess and friend of Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose, reveals 
the hidden world behind the walls of Buckingham Palace. You'll read how 


Elizabeth joins 
the Girl Guides 


Elizabeth ond 
Margaret in So. Africo 


FEBRUARY 1952 


Dear Friend 


On the twelfth of this month we honor 
the memory of a very great American. Un- 
like you or me, Abraham Lincoln didn’t 
have much chance to go to school. All told, 
the total amount of time he spent in school 
consisted of about four months. Abraham 
Lincoln gained most of his education by 
reading. Even this was not easy. 

In the backwoods of Indiana, where 
Lincoln spent his boyhood, books were 
very scarce, The only book in young Abe’s 
home was the family Bible. The first book 
Lincoln owned was a life of George Wash- 
ington. To earn the money to pay for this 
book, he did three days of hard dabor. How 
Lincoln would have envied us for our op- 
pou to buy countless fine books at 
iow cost! 


gut look, for example, at the interestin 

titles on the TAB list this month. None o 
these books cost more than 35¢. Many are 
only 25¢. Each month TAB Club members 


have the opportunity of choosing from an 
equally attractive selection. And this is not 
all: for each four books they buy*they re- 
ceive one book absolutely free! 

If you would like to enjoy the privileges 
of being a TAB Club member, why not 
speak today to your TAB Club class secre- 
tary? Or if there is not already a TAB Club 
in your class, ask your teacher to write us. 
We'll gladly nod | complete information, 
together with a kit of materials and infor- 
mation for starting a club. 


Poe d Bll 


Na eadquarters 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y¥. 


Britain's future 
“Lil Abner,” a 
Philip . .. 


ueen, as young Lilibet, liked to read 
of her romance with handsome Prince 
and about mischievous Margaret who some- 


times delights in shocking conventional people—and you 
may be surprised to find that the home life of these royal 
youngsters, with their mummie and dad, was not very 
different from that of you and your friends. 


HUSKY —R. Montgomery 


When swindlers plot to 
steal Ken McKintosh’s 
plane and leave him 
stranded on the ice, 
Husky, lead dog of an 
Arctic sled team turns 
“co-pilot.” Narrowly es- 
caping death, dog and 
man outwit their éne- 
mies and Ken and Husky set out to catch 
the crooks. Here is both a top-notch dog 
story and a thrilling adventure story packed 
into a rip-roaring yarn of the north. 


LIGHTNING ON ICE—Harkins 


y 5 Courage and determina- 
tion made Jack the fast- 
est center Trent High 

| ever had. The way he 
could dribble the puck 
through the defense, elu- 
sive as a minnow, made 
news in professional 
hockey circles. Jack had 

to choose between college and becoming a 

professional hockey player. How he solved 

his problem, and his exciting career in the 
fastest game played makes this book a fa- 
vorite among sports story fans. 


RAND McNALLY POCKET ATLAS 


With so many new and 
strange names of for- 
eign cities and towns 
cropping up these days, 
a good atlas is indispens- 
able for keeping up with 
the news. Published by 
the country’s foremost 
map-makers, this fine 
atlas, just recently published, contains 174 
pages of maps, many of them in four colors, 
together with gazetteer, index, latest popu- 
lation figures, etc. You'll find it a big help 
in school work, too 


If railroads are your 
hobby, this book is a 
MUST. It tells you how 
to start, make founda- 
tions, lay the tracks, wire 
the road, plan the sig- 
nals and operate the sys- 


tem. Profusely illustrat- 


nell ' 
= 
ed with hundreds of 


photos and diagrams, this book is a veritable 
encyclopedia of information about every 
phase of railroading which no railroad fan 
should be without. 


BLUE TREASURE—Helen Girvan 

a The plot of this excit- 
ing mystery begins to 
simmer when art-student 
Ann McClure inherits an 
old estate in Bermuda 
It starts to boil when 
two sinister men arrive 
from Amsterdam and 
and warn her to give up 

her legacy. What was the secret of Ann's 

inheritance? What was in the secret journal 

Ann found in the ocean cave? You'll find 

the surprising answer in Blue Treasure. 


OLD FAVORITES 
P. S. You also have a choice of five Old 


Favorites. 

1. Hot Rod. 2. Treasure Island. 3. Spanish 
Cave. 4. Forest Patrol. 5. Hi There High 
School. All are priced at . Write in the 


title, number and price on the coupon. 





TAB News appears monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic World 
Week and Practical English (Scholastic 
classroom magazines). 











TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB “™®FEBRUARY SELECTIONS 


Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 
of your order. Hand 
in to your TAB Club 
secretary with 2. 
money shown in 3 
total amount col- . 
umn. (Do not mail 
this coupon to New | 5- 
York.) 1 you wish é. 
to order from the 


1. THE LITTLE PRINCESSES 


(25¢) 





“Old Favorites” list, 
write in the title. 


Name___ 
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Hen-Pecked 


Mrs. Jones: “Was your garden a suc- 
cess this year?” 

Mrs, Brown: “I should say so. My 
neighbor's chickens took first prize at 


the poultry show.” 
Ray Lauth, Noble Twp. School, St. Marys, Ohio 


Gentle Hint 


_ A meek little man approached a gruff 

looking fellow who was putting on his 
overcoat in a restaurant, He asked him, 
“Pardon me, but do you happen to be 
Mr. Smith of Newcastle”? 

“No, I'm not!” growled the larger 
man. 

“Er-r-r, a-a-a, well, you see, I am. 


And that’s his overcoat you're putting ! 


on. 
Alice Blank, P. 8. 153, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All Aboard 


All the animals in Noah’s Ark came 
in pairs, except the worms. They came 


in apples. 
Charles Hawkins, Northboro School 


. W. Palm Beach, Fis. 
Seeing Stars 

“Now boys,” said the scoutmaster, 
“tell me the signs of the zodiac, You 
first, Thomas.” 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right! Now, you, Harold, another 
one.” 

“Cancer, the Crab.” 

“Right again, And now it's your turn, 
Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a 
moment, and then blurted out, “Mickey, 


the Mouse.” 
Nick Seniuk, Old Beauvallon (Alberta) School, Can, 


Leap Year 


Tom: “I was pole vaulting champ of 
1948, the running champ of 1949, and 
the jumping champ of 1951.” 

Tony: “Oh, that’s the year I skipped.” 


Ann Marie Humetsky, J. W. Cooper H.8., Shenandoah, Pa. 


Dizzy 
Pete: “One time I was surrounded 
by fifteen tigers, three wild elephants, 
and twenty-five ferocious panthers.” 
Mike: “What did you do?” 
Pete: “I just stopped the merry-go- 
round and got off.” 


Lee Willitts, Maplewood, N. J. 


Joke of the Week 


Jock: “Who was the first man to start 
a five-day week?” 

John: “Robinson Crusoe. He had all 
his work done by Friday.” 


Morris Carlton Jr.,. Godwin High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1. LINCOLN WROTE IT 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). Score 5 points for each you get 
right. Total 25. 


_..l. Lincoln wrote part of the Get- 
tysburg Address in Washington, D. C., 
and the rest in Gettysburg, Pa. 

__2. The address was written as his 
speech to the nation on being elected 
; President for the second time. 

__3. The first seven words of the 
1 Gettysburg Address are: “We, the peo- 
1 ple of the United States. .. .” 

__4. The Gettysburg Address has 
only 10 sentences in it. 

__5. All told, Lincoln 


made six 
handwritten copies of this address. 


My score 


2. LIFE IN KOREA 


Check the correct ending to each 
sentence. Score 5 points for each you 
get right. Total 20. 


! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

1 

I 

1 

1 

' 

I 

1 

1. Most Koreans earn their living 

, a. cutting lumber. b. farming. 
, c. building boats. 

1 2. The best place for earning a living 
! this way in Korea is on the 

, a. northeast coast. 

b. mountainsides. 

i c. plains of the south and west. 

1 %. Most of Korea’s minerals lie 

1 a. in the north. _ b. in the south. 
! c. on islands off the coast. 

4. Many Koreans have lost their 
; homes and possessions. In the south 
, they are being helped by 

1 a. the U. S. and U. N. 

1 b. Communist China. 

c. the North Koreans. 

i 
' 
! 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
i 
! 
1 
i 
! 
1 
I 
i 
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My score 


3. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Listed here are some events from 
Korea’s history. Number them to show 
the order in which they took place. 
Score 4 points for each. Total 24. 


__a. Truce talks started July 10, 
1951. 

__b. Japan took over Korea. 

__c. The U. N. entered the war. 

__.d. The U. N. held an election in 
South Korea. 


__e. After World War II the Allies” 


freed Korea. 


Citizenship Quiz @ ===. 
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ere based on articles 
lesve. Perfect score is 100. 
ere in TEACHERS EDITION. 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


__f. North Korea launched a sur- 
prise attack over the 38th Parallel. 


My score 


4. MATCH THEM UP 


Match each of the terms below with 
the description which best defines it. 
Score 3 points each. Total 9. 


—a. a constitution 
__b. sovereign power 
__c. federal system of government 

1. Power to govern is divided be- 
tween the national government and the 
state governments. 

2. The right to set up and run a 
government, to change it if necessary. 

3. A plan of government by which a 
nation agrees to live. 

My score 


5. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Circle the word or phrase which cor- 
rectly completes each of the following 
sentences. Score 4 points each. Total 16. 


The U. S. city with the largest popu- 
lation is (Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia). The Nielsen method is a 
kind of (artificial respiration, house 
heating system, reducing diet). A U. S. 
company is draining a Canadian lake 
in order to clear the way for mining 
(coal, iron ore, copper). The world’s 
youngest independent nation, (Libya, 
Israel, Lebanon), has asked to join the 
U.N. 

My score 


6. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Underline the correct answer to part 
A; write in the correct answer to part 
B. Score 3 points each. Total 6. 


A. This chart dows where the Gov- 
ernment’s money (comes from, goes to). 

B. What, per cent of the money is 
labelled “military services”? 


My score____ Total score__ 





HURRY! CONTEST CLOSING FEB. 15, 1952 


231 PRIZES 
FOR WINNERS 


ENTER NOW. 5 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


























inp 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 
A pretty young lady named Kay 
Was listless and tired all day 
But once with a sigh 
She gave Planters a try 


Example 


SAYS, ‘MAIL YOUR 
ENTRY EARLY” 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
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ry Sims lung 
Pliled no SFtecoles 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 





Do you like to write? Send your 
poems, essays, and stories to: Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Contribu- 
tions should be no longer than 500 
words and must include your name, 
grade, school, and your teacher’s signa- 
ture. 


Sleigh-riding 


Oh! Sleigh-riding is the happiest thing 

That ever a child can do. 

We go scooting by 

Like jets in the sky, 

Singing a song or two. 

Our hearts are gay, 

Our spirits light, 

Our cheeks, they look like roses. 

We have such fun, 

We do not mind 

Our frozen toes and noses. 
Patty Lov Hayward, Grade 6 
Franklin School, Pullman, Wash. 
Teacher, Mrs. Helen Nick 


Winter Art 


In the bright and snowy winter, 
Snowflakes cut by fairy fingers 

Fall from out of space. 

On the white ground we see a cardinal 
And hear his merry tune. 


Everywhere we see diamonds, 
Gifts from the sky 
Glistening here and there. 
Elves from Snowland painting pictures, 
Painting fairy pictures on the window 
panes. 
Then comes sunset on the snow, 
Telling us that winter's beauty soon 
will go. 
Bob Angevine 
Whitemore-Bolles School, Dearborn, Mich. 
Teacher, Grace F. Hatler 


The First Snow 


I listened to the weatherman for days, 
On my radio, 
To see if he would ever say, 
“Tomorrow it may snow.” 
But it didn’t come, no matter how 
I wished it would. 
All it did was hail and rain, and 
That's not any good. 
Then the snow did come 
On the second of November! 
The earliest in the season 
That I can ever remember. 
Now that it’s here, I'm sick 
And can’t play. 
Oh what a very, very 
Unhappy day. 
Alan Anderson, Grade 6 
Robert Johnson School, Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Teacher, Mrs. Lily Stephens 





Right This Way 


Judy Austin of Highland Park 
Junior High, Topeka, Kans., writes: 


When you can’t invite all your friends 
to a party, how can you invite a few 
without hurting anyone’s feelings? 


You probably can’t. But most of your 
friends will understand your problem. 
They've given parties, too. They know 
that you can’t afford or haven't room to 
invite everyone. They know that you 
have probably invited people who get 
along well together and who have re- 
cently invited you to their homes. If you 
make no secret of the party and admit 
frankly that you could invite only a few 
people, there shouldn’t be many hurt 
feelings. 


Roberta Barron of Girard, Pa., asks: 


When a boy calls for you for a date, 
should you or your parents open the 
door? ; 


Unless the boy already knows the 
girl’s parents fairly well, he will be 
more at ease if the girl opens the ‘door. 
This means that she must be ready at 
the time she expects him to call. She 
should invite the boy in to meet and 
talk with her parents. The conversation 
may be short. But parents like to know 
the boys their daughters go out with. 


A student from Junior High School 
126, Long Island City, N. Y., asks: 


What should you do if a boy 
on you when you're dancing, and you'd 
rather continue dancing with 
you're with? 


If cutting is allowed at the dance, 
you'll have to make the best of it. You 
should be pleased that another boy 
would like to dance with you. Your 
partner should be proud that another 
boy approves his choice” 

The boy who cuts in should say, 
“May I cut in?” You and your partner 
may thank each otHer for the dance— 
and, of course, dance together again. 


THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 


Have you any situations or problems 
to suggest for this column? Send them 
to Right This Way, Junior Scholastic, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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STARRED * WORDS 


Words storred*® in this issue are defined here. 


abacus (AB-uh-kuhs. Pronounce a as 
in at.) Noun. An instrument for working 
out arithmetic problems. It is a frame 
with rods running from the top to the 
bottom. On the rods are small sliding 
beads used as counters. 

aggressor (uh-GREHS-er). Noun. A 
person or country which attacks first. 

bloat (Rhymes with boat). Verb. To 
puff up, to swell up. 

docility (doh-SIHL-uh-tih). Noun. 
Gentleness, mildness, willingness to be 
trained. 

draft (Rhymes with craft). Noun. An 
outline, a rough version. 

foolscap (FOOLZ-kap. Pronounce 00 
as in food, a as in at.) Noun. Writing 
paper that comes in large sheets, usu- 
ally about 13 by 16 inches. It received 
this name because it once had the de- 
sign of a fool's cap (jester’s cap) on it. 


mete (MEET). Verb. To hand out, to 
distribute. 

posterity (pos-TER-uh-tih). Noun. 
Descendants; all the people who will 
come after today’s men, women, and 
children. 

tantrum (TAN-truhm. Pronounce a 
as in at.) Noun. A fit of ill temper. 

tranquility (tran-KWIHL-uh-tih or 
trang-KWILH-uh-tih. Pronounce a as 
in at.) Noun. Peacefulness, calmness. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Choo Suk (CHOO suhk; oo as in 
food.) 

jun yuk (chuhn YUHK) 

imchi (kihm-CHEE) 

konggi (KOHNG-gee; g as in get.) 

kune (KOO-neh; 00 as in foot.) 

nul (NAWL) 

Pusan ( sahn; oo as in foot.) 

Seoul (SOHL or say-OOL [oo as in 
food] or SU-ool [u as in urn, oo as in 
foot).) 

Sul (SAWL) 





CAMERA SHY. By Lewis lobbi of Pub- 
lic School 89, Bronx, New York. 





HERE'S THE ANSWER — put this 
American Seed Selling Plan to work 
NOW. It’s interesting and easy to sell 
flower and vegetable seeds — and pays 
your group 33-1/3% profit WITHOUT 
ANY RISK OF LOSS. 

SCHOOLS AND PARENT-TEACHERS 
GROUPS make money every year sell. 
ing these large 10c packs of tested seeds. 
Have your teacher send coupon for plan 
and sample packs. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 
BOX J-28, LANCASTER, PA. 
COUPON - For Teacher's Use Only 
y AMERICAN SEED CO.,1NC. [Ba 


g BOX J-28, LANCASTER, PA. 


4 ee, send plan and sample pack 
of seeds. 
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plicants who send Mt. for mailing to 


GLOBE STAMP Commpary 





Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 3¢ with colorful approvals. 


SUNLITE, Box 1259-J, Grand Central Ste., N. Y. 17 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


Snakes, leopard, rhinoceros, and other fierce jungle 
ag | eam B00 a with equally thrill- 
- NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 

108 Queensway « lagare-on-the- Lake, 


Free: “"' ll British Colonies, from _ Brunel, 
Islands, Cayman i wits biteert Dilbert Ellice, — 
VIKING, 190-8 Cheten Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


WOW! geMa5 1 0c 


juneiowe Sep 6.” Det. 510, demon Jamestown, N.Y. 


CANADIAN p Cott scwion 
Includes early 

Issues — High Velo “Comitamertivee 
none tal ete sie together 4 
ctorials, 


fabiae Sonica OF wets eae 
to oe icoets 


1050 era: 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
BRYSON STAMP CO., C0. Drewer P21, y E Ohio 
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2 New U.S. Issues 


On February 28 the U. S. Post 
Office Department will issue a 3-cent 
stamp honoring the 125th anniversary 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
The B & O, chartered on February 28, 
1827, was the first U. S. railroad to 
carry both passengers and freight. 
Workers started building the B & O 
in 1828. 

The first line, about 14 miles long, 
connected Baltimore and _ Ellicott’s 
Mills, Maryland, A horse-drawn wooden 
car, called the Pioneer Car, made the 
first run in May, 1830. Later in the 
year the B & O experimented with the 
Tom Thumb, the first steam locomo- 
tive built in the U. S. 

The stamp shows the Pioneer Car, 
the Tom Thumb, and a modern Diesel 
locomotive. For first-day covers of the 
stamp, send self-addressed envelopes 
to the Postmaster, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. You may ask for as many as 10 
first-day covers. Be sure to send a 
money order to cover the cost. 

On March 4 a 3-cent stamp will be 
issued at Chicago, Illinois, to com- 
memorate the 50th year since the found- 
ing of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, The AAA is an organization 
of about 3,500,000 U. S. motorists. It 
provides insurance policies, route serv- 
ices, and emergency repairs for its 
members, It also works to cut down 
traffic accidents and has set up school 
safety patrol programs in every state. 

The AAA stamp shows a school traftic 
monitor holding back two girls at a 
street crossing. It also shows a “horse- 
less carriage” and a modern car. 





NEAT! COMPLETE! 








FREE S6~ALBUM 


Positively Greatest FREE OFFER 
international $5.00 





WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
= page in your sibum. Retails for 50¢. Given 
FR e ae service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1000, $2. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 
FREE “WHAT’S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
astns. Illustrated quiz Book- 


let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
PRIZES for correct answers This Booklet 
a FREE! Send today. a 
dress:—Stamp Quiz, Box 














RUSSIA ~10¢ 


Fascinating BOVIET RUSSIA collection 
diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10c! Bargain lists, a wales included. 


ED. 8. SA ® 
York 18, N. Y. 


Box 44, Times Square Station, New 
COLLECT caronuuc canoe 
es, Aeroplanes, Plover, “Tralteand sitar rare cards— 


Fics “De Tieewrtee 
ONAL CARTOPHIL! 
1152 Yonge St. Dept. Sm » Toons, 








Wd BLA TRIAN Lt 
O. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 


Six Colored Ecuador, n Corgicn, Ds 
Others. Everything free with 
CAPITAL STAMP CO. RATTLE ROG ROCK 7, ARK. 


,) DIFF. UNITED asses QC 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145- Pie os 


25 aah 3c 


Premiums with purchases 
BRANDWEIN 1. CO., Box 92K, Bayonne, WN. J. 


100 diff. CHINA 
= Qc 


e werApbnovat Bivins” 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 
Y. oe War v. “His Gina Revolution: 
A 1 History with 
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GAIN APPROVALS, 

















p Co., yon Harmon-on-Hudsen, WN. Y. 


COMMEMORATIVES 


florent 
sommemeratives. All for iGe with your re- 
Quest for U.S. Approvals. 


MODA STAMPS Gox 251-5, Chureh St. Annex. New York 8 








quiz-word PUZZLE 










































































These lavender or 
white flowers bloom 
on a large bush. 

This flower's name 
and the state it repre- 
sents appear in this 
puzzle. There are 27 
words in the puzzle. 
Give yourself 3 points 
for each you get right. 
Top score, 81. 


ACROSS 


. Rain frozen into ice crystals, 
. Canvas shelter supported by poles. 
. A female sheep. 
. Exclamation of disgust cr contempt. 
. Mystery flower pictured above. 
. Upon, onto. 
. Sound made by a cow. 

3. Saturday Evening Post (abbreviation). 
. Mile (abbreviation). 
. Poetic word for small islands. 
. Female chicken. 

20. Preposition meaning “by way of.” 
. Affected manners (noun); also, exposes 
to fresh breezes, ventilates (verb). 

. Be come in contact with. 


. To take a thing dishonestly. 

. State represented by mystery flower. 

. A single person or thing. 

. Weight (abbreviation). 

. Storage boxes for grain, coal, etc. 

. — — and behold! 

. Company (abbreviation). 

. An event foretelling the future. 

. East Indies (abbreviation). 

. Abbreviation for singular of 17 Across, 
Little, less, 

. To compete, to strive for superiority. 

. Before noon, ante meridiem (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to January 23 Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-iris; 5-sips; 9-Tennessee; 11-as; 
12-ax; 13-Lee; 14-leap; 16-err; 17-yam; 18- 
tyre; 21- -ram; 23-trap; 26-irk; 28-paw; 31-trio; 
32-are; 33-mi.; or; 35- -Scripture; 38-then; 
39-Ossa, 

eg ot \-Italy; 2-reseat; 3-in; 4-sna 
S5S.; 6-isle; 7-peer; 8-seer: 10-ex; 15- e 
19-R.R.; 20-eat; 22-Mr.; 24-air; ta ie 
Korea; 28-past; 29-Arch; 30-were; 31-Ti 
33-M_P.; 36-in.; 37-us. 


Still on the Job 
Sue: “He always calis his wife ‘Fair 
Lady.’” 
Pat: “How romantic!” 
Sue: “Not at all. It’s a habit—he used 


to be a street car conductor,” 
Regene Wolfe, Oakdale School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Good Aim 


A woman was attending her first 
baseball game. 

“Isn't that pitcher grand!” she ex- 
claimed. “He hits their bats no matter 


how they hold them!” 
Melvin Mackey, Toledo (Wash.) School 


Cutting Calories 


Grace: “I'm on a diet. Today all I 
had for lunch was cream soup, pork 
chops, mashed potatoes, chocolate cake, 
and ice cream,” 

Rose: “But that won't make you re- 
duce.” 

Grace: “No, but it sure ruins my ap- 
petite.” 





Mary Risi, P. 8. 34, Bronx, N. ¥. 


Still on Land 


Man (in plane, trying to make con- 
versation): “My, all those people down 
there look like ants!” 

Companion: “They are ants. We 
haven't left the ground yet.” 


Katharine Jane Tobin, B. F.-@rown Jr. H. &., 
Pitehburg, Mass. 


Keeping Cool 
She wore her stockings inside out 
Through all the summer heat, 
She said it cooled her off to turn 
The hose upon her feet. 








DIFFERENT STAMPS 
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Stuart Biankstein, Central School, Glencoe, I). 
Airmail, 


118 ste 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K.. Milwaukee 3, Wise. 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE fran. NEARLY (00 YEARS OLD; 
Roosevelt Set PLETE; $5 stamp; Army, Navy, 


evenues; bien 
" conyers ONLY %& 


“UW to =n Rare Stamps!” 
FREE BOOK containing nearly 200 
illustrations PLUS information that 


every collector should have! 


KENMORE, MILFORD H-76, N. H. 


GIVEN — Famous Americans oat jus Flag 
Set plus National Parks Set, Presi 
dential Bet to $5. A Total of Stamps Abso 
lutely Free to Customers for our unsurpassed 
Tinited States or Foreign Selections. Send Se 
Postage for 15 of the Above Mentioned Btamps 
lus full vergegere Dept. 902, Tribore 
o Co., 145 Nassau St., New York City 




















n-THE-MAN" 


Stan-The-Man—an every-year choice 
for the All-Star Game—a §-time 


winner of the National League Batting 


Champ title—and young America’s 


favorite baseball player—helped Rawlings 
design these new gloves. Each one has all 
these famous Rawlings features: fine quality 


glove leather, full leather lining, adjustable 


solid ball trap, hinged pad, and big 
“Deep Well” inner-greased pocket. 


Your Rawlings Dealer will have them soon. 


Ask about them! 


AUTOGRAPH MODEL PMM 
PRO-LEAGUER MODEL PML 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





new Parker“2/” pen 





It’s precision-built 

by the makers of world- 
famous New Parker “51”. 
Offers the smart style . . . smart 
features . . . of pens selling at 
twice the price. 


It’s the low-cost pen that will never let you down! No scratch- 
ing! No skips! No blots! 

New “21” has the smooth-gliding Octanium point...a 
patented ink control, . . new fast-action filler, The ink supply 
is visible... and you get real protection against leaking. 

Ask your favorite pen dealer now to show you the New 
Parker “21"’—the most popular $5.00 pen. It’s the “what's 
new in school.”’ Lustraloy cap. Choice of points. Colors: 
blue, green, red, black, Set—pen with matching pencil— 
$8.75. You'll do better this time by buying a New Parker “21”? 
NOTE: Prices subject to F. E. Tax. 


And — when it's time to hint fora gift— 
hint for the finest of all: New Parker "51". 


New Parker “51” and “21” Pens “write dry” 
with Superchrome Ink. No blotters needed! 
(They also use any fountain pen ink.) 


Copr. 1952 by The Porker Pen Company 


"Stops for filling are few 
and far between. It's like 
my new ‘21° Pen."’ 


"You've gota grip 
like that new ‘21’ 


"He's got such o smooth line!"’ 


“For a smooth line, |'I! 
take the new '2]' any day."’ 





“He's as easy to see 
through as the 21's 
Pli-glass reservoir.”’ 





THE amazement of my family, 
and sometimes to their distress, I 
have recently been doing a great deal 
of looking at television programs. The 
means and the motive were furnished 
by a friend as a challenge, provoked by 
a remark of mine concerning the poor 
quality of TV transmissions and pro- 
grams in general. Having had a good 
look, I am now constrained to eat some 
words. 


Quality of Transmission 


The receiver I have been using is 
comparable in age and type to the re- 
conditioned models sometimes offered 
for less than $75 by dealers who have 
accepted them as trade-ins on newer 
receivers. But even with this equipment 
I have been able to see some of the 
transmissions from all seven television 
stations in this area. 

Picture quality at best is like a “soft” 
reproduction of the scratchboard draw- 
ing you see in newspaper advertise- 
ments made up of horizontal lines of 
varying thickness. The whites are not 
quite white, blacks not quite black, but 
the scale of grays is long enough to give 
satisfactory shading and modeling of 
faces and other rounded objects. Out- 
lines are not really sharp, but print is 
legible. Pictures of the best quality can 
be viewed from short distances without 
strain or annoyance. 

Poor pictures show a variety of de- 
fects. Some of them look like photo- 
graphic prints made on a grade of paper 
that is too “hard” or “contrasty.” The 
scale of grays is very short and there 
is little shading and no detail in the 
shadows. This is especially noticeable 
in the transmission of motion picture 
films, where the problems of reproduc- 
ing a reproduction come up just as they 
do in photographing a photograph. The 
difference between a live pickup and a 
film pickup is like the difference be- 
tween a studio-made movie and a news- 
reel. 

Other kinds of poor picture quality 
may be blamed on inadequacies of your 
receiver or its location, incorrect tuning 
and adjustment of the control knobs, 
interference from other transmitters or 
other devices which incidentally radi- 
ate electromagnetic energy, and the 
various natural phenomena summed up 
in the word “conditions.” “Noise” makes 
the whole picture look as if it were 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE brooklyn College, N. Y. 


I Succumb to TV 


He sat, he saw, was conquered 


made up of dancing grains of sand. 
“Snow” covers the picture with drifting 
flakes. “Ghosts” are overlapping double 
images. 

Poor pictures may seem more nearly 
satisfactory if they are viewed from a 
greater distance. When they are hope- 
less, you may expect to experience the 
same feeling of frustration that you 
have when you have mislaid your 
glasses and the whole world looks 
blurred and distorted. 

Viewing distances in the classroom 
have been studied at South Shore High 
School in Chicago by Philip Lewis. He 
finds great individual differences in the 
nearest and farthest distances regarded 
as satisfactory. Computation based on 
his data shows that about ten to 15 
times the screen width is neither too 
near nor too far for viewing. 


Programs Vary Also 


We should not expect to get a good 
program every time we turn on the re- 
ceiver any more than we should expect 
to get a good book by picking one 
blindfolded from a lending library shelf. 
Like books, plays, etc., TV programs 


are inspiring, informative, thrilling, en- 
tertaining, time-wasting, silly, stupid, 
and downright offensive. 

I have watched all kinds in the 
course of my recent intensive explora- 
tion. From now on the on-off switch on 
my receiver will be used for both its 
functions. But I will try not to miss 
such programs as the Johns Hopkins 
“Science Review,” Ed Murrow’s “See It 
Now,” and the rest of the dependably 
good five per cent. [For recommended 
TV and radio programs see Feb. 6 
Practical English, page 14.] 


Educational TV 


When the FCC resumes issuing li- 
censes for new television stations, some 
will undoubtedly go to educational in- 
stitutions and systems. In the meantime 
let me suggest that all of us get ac- 
quainted with the resources that are 
now available so that we can make the 
best use cf what will become available 
in the future. Television is not all bad 
and not all good, but it is here to stay. 

Tell me what you want to know 
about TV receivers and other equip- 
ment, and I will try to find out for you. 


Students at Chicago's South Shore H. S. check best distances for looking at TV. 
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Reading by Air 


ANY thousands of words decry 

the evil effects of the mass com- 
munication media on reading. It’s good 
to be able to report some high marks 
on the credit side. Here are five current 
ventures in reading stimulation pro- 
grams via radio, television, and records.*® 


Carnival of Books 


Some years ago Ruth Harshaw, then 
associated with Marshall Field’s depart- 
ment store in Chicago, dreamed up a 


By NANCY FAULKNER 


How radio, TV, records “plug” books 


book program in which she brought 
together each week before a micro- 
phone an author of a children’s book, 
a storyteller who told part of the story, 
and a group of youngsters from the 
Chicago schools who discussed it. The 
boys and girls who listened to these 
programs were stimulated to read 
further, as careful check with school 
and public librarians showed. Now 
aired on Saturday mornings over NBC, 
Carnival of Books may be heard widely. 


Education supt. Herold C. Hunt, Chicago, congratulates Elizabeth Marshall, 


McCall's magazine selection for “Woman of the Year.” 


Award recognizes 


growth of educational radio and TV and Miss Marshall’s contributions. She 
is asst. dir. of radio and television for Chicago's public schools and chairman 
of the very active Illinois P-TA radio committee. At right is George Jennings, 
who directs the Chicago Board of Education's extensive use of radio and TV. 





More About TV 


Representatives from 

19 states, meeting in St. 

Louis Jan. 7, laid the 

groundwork for a 

national educational tele- 

vision network. St. Louis 

manufacturer Raymond 

H. Wittcoff and George Probst of 

Chicago were named co-chairmen to 

push the program. Mr. Wittcoff heads 

the St. Louis Mayor's Committee on 
Educational Television. 

. 

In New York City, Lewis A. Wilson, 
State Commissioner of Education, des- 
cribed plans for a state network of 11 
TV stations capable of reaching “97 
per cent of the people living in the 
state.” 

. 

Broadcasting’s “big brass” last 
summer passed the word to be kind 
to educators. Results appear in the 
second report of program monitoring 
by 35 researchers directed by Dallas 


W. Smythe for Natl. Assn. of Educa- 
tion Broadcasters. Education programs 
are up from one a year ago to 13. 
Drama now takes two-fifths of TV 
time; proportion devoted to crime rose 
from 10 to 14.8 per cent. 


Columnist John Crosby added to 
our warning on educational TV: “Chan- 
nels in large cities are worth a lot 
of money. A channel in Chicago now 
tentatively set aside for education is 
probably worth about $10,000,000. 
The hucksters are not going to let such 
valuable real estate slip away from 
them easily and the educators had best 
realize there will be constant pressure 
from commercial interests to relinquish 
these channels if they are unused. . . . 
If they [educators] don’t grab the 
opportunity now, there won't be a 
second chance.” 

. 

For scripts and other services write 
to National Scholastic Radio Guild, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Teen Age Books Reviewed 


Another approach to increasing read- 
ing interest comes from Broadcast 
Music Inc., in what it headlines as a 
“conspiracy against ignorance.” Its 
Teen Age Book Parade is a series of 
13 complete 15-minute scripts. In each 
script an outstanding newspaper book 
reviewer tells about the book he thinks 
most appealing to teen-agers. Scripts 
are made available to local radio sta- 
tions on request. More than 200 such 
stations are carrying the series. Among 
the books reviewed are America Before 
Columbus, Kon-Tiki, Jackie Robinson, 
The Red Badge of Courage, Treasure 
Island, The Story of Mankind. Ask 


your local station manager. 
Board of Education Book Reviews 


In New York City the Board of 
Education Station WNYE conducts 
effective book reviews on both radio 
and television. A recent television show 
on Washington Irving used a film clip 
of Irving's home at Tarrytown and 
figurines representing characters from 
his books. Also a student panel. 


Televenture Tales 


Across the country, in Seattle, Wash., 
television station KING-TV, in coopera- 
tion with the Children’s Book Council, 
presents a television series, designed 
and produced by Chandler Records, 
called Televenture Tales. Programs are 
viewed for a half hour each Saturday 
morning. Results in demand for books 
caused even the most hopeful librarians 
and teachers to raise pleased eyebrows. 
Within a week after one of the early 
shows in the series, not one book by 
the featured author was left on any 
library shelf in Seattle or King County. 


Landmark Series 


The fifth project has just been an- 
nounced, It is to be a series of records 
based on the Random House “Land- 
mark” books. It’s too early to report 
the effect of these records on reading 
habits. But the indications (from such 
current recorded series as Books Bring 
Adventure) are that it, too, will send 
more and more youngsters to libraries 
and bookstores. We'd like to know 
what you are doing or what other 
groups in your community are doing 
with radio and television and books. 
Please send us word of any radio or 
television show based on books, or 
leading to reading activity that you 
know of. 


*See also “Young Book Reviewers,” 
Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 7, 1951. 





with Educationally Superior 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Anton J, Carlson, Ph. D., University Learning is made fascinating when 

of ee EBFilms are used in your classrooms. 

on on collaborator, as e 

appeers in © ccene Wom the motien Difficult subjects become understandable— 

picture Digestion of Foods. stimulating. Students learn up to 35% 
more in the same length of time. 


They remember up to 55% longer. 


Made by educators—for educators, 


The reason? Teachers and students respond 
instinctively to educationally superior films. 
Every EBFilm is produced under the close 
supervision of outstanding authorities in sub- 
ject matter, and in audio-visual presentation. 
The result is films with greater educational 
power. 

In addition, teachers find that EBFilms tie 
in more accurately with their textbook 
courses of study and study plans. For EBFilms 
offer not just a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films to suit every grade and 
to tie in with related courses, 

Plan now to let this great educational tool 
do more for you teachers and students. Ask 
your EBFilms representative to help you plan 
a successful audio-visual program—with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Susan B. Anthony Abraham Lincoln Alcoholism 
Andrew Carnegie Life Along the Drug Addiction 


Safety on the Street 

Wi 

Eli Whitney laterways World pas 
Insurance Against Better Living 
Booker T. Washington Fire Losses New Tools for Learning 


Horace Mann 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE > 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept.12 Wilmette, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of 
charge the 1951-52 catalogue of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


FILMS INC. eo aaa 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School_ 


New York + Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Dallas 


Pasadena + Birmingham, Mich. + Portland, Ore. City_________Zone__Stete__________ 





* 
it’s for 
truly professional quality in your 
educational recording work 





. « ‘. 
audiocises For more than 12 years, Audiodiscs have consist- 


ently set the standards for the finest professional performance in instanta- 
neous and master disc recording— making them first choice with professional 
recordists from coast to coast. 


* 

Now, wherever professional quality magnetic re- 
cordings are made, the trend is to Audiotape — made by audio engineers, 
for audio engineers. That's because Audiotape has unequalled uniformity 
of output, provides maximum output with min- 
imum distortion, gives extra footage on stand- 
ard reels, and is guaranteed splice free in both 
1250 and 2500 ft. sizes, plastic base. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MAGNETIC RECORDING 


This completely new and up-to-the-minute technical 
manual contains 50 pages of valuable information 
on basic magnetic principles and tape performance. 
A request on your business letterhead will bring 
you a free copy by return mail. 


AUDIO RECORD 


A free monthly publication containing articles of 
timely interest on all phases of tape and disc 
recording. A post card or letter will add your name 
to our mailing list, without cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.¥ 





Sound 
Advice 


School Building Design 


Discussion of buildings and equipment 
for audio-visual education at the Atlantic 
City meeting last February of the De part- 
ment of Audio-Visual Education was fol- 
lowed by a conference at New York Uni- 
versity in November, and will be followed 
up at the Boston DAVI meeting this 
month. Participants at the NYU confer- 
ence agreed that they must (1) start re- 
search to establish performance standards 
for audio-visual materials and equipment; 
(2) find out how to spread the informa- 
tion now available on darkening of rooms, 
ventilation, acoustics, storage space, and 
preview rooms; (3) start a three-year study 
on improving buildings and equipment; 
(4) insist that classroom teachers be con- 
sulted when new buildings are planned; 
(5) set up a clearing house for the collec- 
tion and publication of information; (6) 
find a way to finance the whole project. 


Shackles 


Connecticut's State Board of Education 
recently surveyed hindrances to audio-vis- 
ual education. In the opinion of school ad- 
ministrators, the principal obstacles in au- 
dio-visual programs are: (1) inadequate 
budgets; (2) difficulty of getting materials 
and equipment at the time when they can 
be used to best advantage; (3) lack of 
material correlated directly with the cur- 
riculum. Least important are complaints 
that setting up equipment and getting 
ready for a showing is too much bother, 
and that the equipment is too complicated 
for the teachers to learn how to use it. 
Teacher inertia in adopting new methods 
and lack of basic training in the use of 
audio-visual materials fall in between. 


Designed for school needs, the New- 
comb Model TR-16AM is a 10-watt, port- 
able, three-speed record and transcription 
player with variable speed control, espe- 
cially suited for music and dance instruc- 
tion. Individual bass and treble tone con- 
trols, 12” speaker, GE pickup. Variable 
speed motor enables you to change tempo 
or to match the pitch of recorded music 
to that of your own instruments. ( New- 
comb Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif.) 


Suitable for use with 19”, 20”, and 24” 
picture tubes are three newest Tech- 
Master television chassis. Having no 
cabinets, these receivers are intended for 
installations of your own design. One has 
provision for FM reception. They differ 
in audio circuits and loudspeaker size 
Available through radio jobbers, custom 
TV installers, and music dealers. 


New GoldE projectors, slide files, and 
other units will be equipped with handles 
mounted diagonally. Less likely to bump 
against your legs. —W. J. T. 





Joe College on Film 


T won't be long before your seniors 

will be thinking about post-gradua- 
tion plans. Should I go to college? 
What is college like? Which college 
shall I choose? Many films by colleges 
and universities about their own facili- 
ties and activities can help answer such 
questions, These films can also help 
other grade levels with early planning 
for the future. 

Among films particularly good tor a 
general picture of 
are: Princeton Story—International Film 
Foundation, from McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 1S; Bridge to the Future 

Worcester Polytechnic Lnstitute, Wor 
cester 2, Mass.; My First Week at 
Dartmouth—Dartmouth College Films, 
Hanover, N. H.; Century Toward To- 
morrou Rochestet 
Prince St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Postmark 
East color film on 
Michigan Stale College, made by Jam 
Handy 
college on 
Mich. ) 

Others usetul to 
students are: 

So This is WSC 
College, Audio-Visual 
Wash 

Bryn Mawr 
of Public Re-ations, 

Education for All 
York, from Harmon 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

The Product 
Boulder, Colo 

Technology at 


college education 


University, 15 


Lans.ng, new 


Organization (request 
jam Handy, 


you and your 


Washington State 


Center, Pullman, 


Bryn Mawr College, Office 
Bryu Mawr, Pa 
City Colk ge of New 


Colorado 


Mid-century 
setts Institute of Technology; from Ameri- 


can Film Co., 1329 Vine St., Philadelphia, | 


Pa, 

University of 
Spirit 
29, Ky 

Design for Spri.gfield 
College, from Association Films, 35 West 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 

A University in Modern Times 
sity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Your Heritage in Old Miss. 
of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Life at Colgate — Colgate 
Hamilton, N. Y 

University of Florida Looks to the 
Future—University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Futures Unlimited—Texas Technological 
College, Extension Service, Lubbock, Tex. 

Education for Living 
sity, Syracuse, N, Y. 

See also EFLA Service Supplement, Vol. 
VII, No. 4, “Motion Picture and Filmstrip 
Productions by American Educational In- 
stitutions” (60 cents). 

If you are interested in using films of 
this type, it’s a good idea to book them 
promptly. Prints are scarce. Bookings 
will be hard to get later in the spring. 


Kentucky — A 


University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Tomorrou 


Univer- 
University 


University, 


Syracuse Univer- 





from | 
Delvit ll, | 


Foundation, 140 
University, 


Massachu- | 


Place, A | 





VISUALLY YOURS 


Mid-year is a good time to catch up 
on new movies. British Information Ser 
vices (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y.) recently released How 
Britain Votes (18 min.). Made as a 


timely item for Britain’s general elec- 
tion, it’s excellent for any time. Begin- 
ning with a brief resume of the party 
system and major parties, the film then 


Is your school overlooking one 
of its most valuable resources? 


By 
VERA M. FALCONER 


shows entire process through to open- 
ing of new Parliament 

Also from BIS: Love of Books (10 
min.)—great bookmaking as an art: 
designing of new type faces, book 
design, bindings, illustration. Of  in- 
terest to art, journalism, TAB Clubs, 


Hundreds of schools are providing improved services today by utilizing 
educational programs originating from more than 100 school-owned FM 
and AM stations and special state-wide school-of-the-air hook-ups . . . by 
integrating news and current events broadcasts into the course of instruc- 


tion . 


. . by organizing civilian defense training and air raid warning systems 


around classroom listening. Day-in and day-out, in countless ways, radio is 
proving itself one of the school’s most effective, least expensive resources. 


FREE! 24-page book on practical radio utilization. Write today. 


The one and only radio receiver engineered to meet the 

special electrical and accoustical requirements for effec- 
tive classroom radio listening — the Freed-Eisemann EDUCATOR. 12 tubes, 
with special circuits for FM and AM reception, provide maximum sensitivity 
to bring in weak and distant stations clearly. Extended-range speaker over- 
comes accoustic deficiencies of the ordinary classroom, provides effortless 
listening for all pupils. Undistorted 5 watt output sufficient for auditorium 
use. Cathode ray tube for simple tuning. Rugged cabinet covered in scuff- 
proof fabricoid will stand up under the harshest treatment. Built-in antennas, 
phonograph connection. Specified as official classroom equipment in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland and scores of other school sys- 
tems. Freed Radio Corporation, 200 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Ask your audio- 
visual deoler for 
a demonstration. 


EDUCATOR 











you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 


Now, you can control 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


Shyllmasleer 


the Phonograph 
that was 
specifically 
designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 
RHYTHM 


Model RP-43VC 
$269.95 


The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing all your 
33%, 45 and 78 records at their normal speeds, 
is the only phonograph available that allows you to 
play any record at any speed which best meets the 
exact requirements of teacher and pupil! 

The RMYTHMASTER is a complete, self-contained, 
high-fidelity, portable phonograph, designed for 
use indoors and outdoors... accommodating groups 
up to 1000 persons. it is a triple-duty instrument, 
serving as Phonograph, P.A. System and Radio 
Receiver, (used with your AM or FM tuner). 
Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
reproduction of your records and your voice at any 
volume. With microphone plugged in, the instructor 
can superimpose his or her voice over the selec- 
tion being played, and supplement the record 
with personal comments and instructions. 


The he ¥ i is a sound investment... it is 
built to RER-O-KUT'’S precise standards and will 
serve uninterruptedly, day-in and day-out, without 
maintenance or breakdown. 

Write for free illustrated brochure, which describes 
in detail, the complete line of REK-O-KUT Audio Equip- 
ment and its application in the Educational Field. 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


Festival in London (10 min., color)— 
many views of Festival and crowds 
attending, major emphasis on fun. 
Magic Canvas (11 min., color)—an ex- 


| perimental film with movement of ab- 





| 








stract and conventionalized forms 
developing from an abstract painting. 
Delightful score. 

If your community has a volunteer 
program, use warm and human V for 
Volunteers, produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada in cooperation 
with the Junior League (from Associa- 
tion Films, 35 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.). Told in story form, the 
film shows exactly how a_ typical 
volunteer organization works, what it 
accomplishes, what the participants and 
community gain from it. 


New Filmstrips 

Catching up on the many new fihn- 
strips takes longer. 

Family Gardening Series (six strips, 
color, 33 to 63 frs.; Impco, Inc., 1050 


Boulevard, New Milford, N. J.) offers | 


a new approach to lively discussion. 
Each cartoon strip outlines gardening 
procedures, showing a family of five In- 
dians happily working together. Treat- 
ment permits expanded discussion of 
fun of working, family living and 
cooperation, citizenship, conservation. 








FILM SEPARATOR RACK 


ideal for Schoo! 
Film Libraries. Seven 
tiers of Seporotor 
Rack holds 250-400 
feet lémm reels. 
Many models to 
choose from 


For complete Film 
Equipment: 

Film Cabinets, Re- 
winds, Splicers, Pro- 
jection Tables, Edit- 
ing Aids, Reels-cans. 


Send for FREE 
IMustrated Catolog 


Titles: Soil Preparation; Planting and | © 


Growing; Harvesting and Using; Pre- 


serving and Storing; Special Gardening | 


Problems; What Is Family Gardening? 

Current Affairs Films (18 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y.) in collabora- 
tion with Wayne University, releases 
three new strips: Women and Work 
(38 frs.)—growth of women’s participa- 
tion in economic and _ political liie. 
Arguments pro and con. Should result 
in lively debates. Mass Production (35 
frs.)—chief factors and basic principles 
of mass production. Good for econom- 
ics. Factual, not as stimulating as above, 
Research Points the Way (35 frs.)— 
good overview of methods and impor- 
tance of industrial research in life to- 
day. For economics, science, especially 
guidance. 

S.V.E. 


(1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 


14) offers Great American 
Presidents—five color strips, 27-31 frs. 
each, Brief biographical data, major 
events and contributions. Good factual 
outlines; pictorial content at times static. 
Includes one strip each on: George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

McGraw-Hill’s (Text-Film Dept. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.) new Business Eti- 
quette Series (six strips, correlated with 
Carney’s Etiquette in Business) is splen- 
did for business education courses and 
vocational guidance. Principles clearly 
presented in understandable terms. An- 
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OIL FOR 
ALADDIN’S LAMP 


This is a movie about miracles 
—the miracles which petro- 
leum has wrought in our 
lives. It tells the dramatic story 
of the modern petroleum lab- 
oratory and the 1200 different 
oil products which have 
sprung from it for our con- 
venience, comfort and safety. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 


> ee “a 





THREE RECENT and 
OUTSTANDING... 


olay, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRODUCTION 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


A three act comedy, 9 men, 7 
women, 1 interior set. From the 
book by Frank 8. Gilbreth, Jr. 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 


OUR MISS BROOKS 


A three act comedy, 12 women, 
5 men, | interior set. From the 
original moterial by R. J. Mann. 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 


MEET CORLISS ARCHER 


A three act comedy, 8 women, 
4 men, | interior set. From the 
book by F. Hugh Herbert, 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 


GIVE A NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
PLAY AT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Your New Teaching Kit 


On Motor-Vehicle 
Transportation 


You can now obtain the new 
edition of “Contribution of Mo- 
tor Vehicles to Industry, Farm, 
and Home.” Latest statistics on 
growth of the industry, pro- 
duction, job opportunities, and 
services. Teaching aid for social 
studies (secondary level) 
citizenship, problems of demo- 
cracy, guidance, vocational, and 
other courses. FREE for the 
asking. 

The complete kit contains 48-page 
manual, 6 wall charts ( 22” x 34”), Class- 
room Guide, and 3 notebook-size leaf- 
lets for students: (1) “Contribution of 
Motor Vehicles,” story of the industry; 
(2) “People and Profits,” need for 
rofits in U. S. A. economy; (3) “They 
ucceeded So Can You,” vocational 
readings 


Order fresh supply 


of free leaflets to 
distribute to your d each ‘ 





Bureau of Educational Services, a de- 
artment of The Byron G. Moon Co., 
nc., 401 Broadway, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Leofiets: (1). (2)______ (3) ____ Kits: 





(Name—Pleose Print) 





(Address) 














| Harvests Bananas (Guatemala) ; 
| kee Day at Cusco (Peru); Silver-studded 


| by the children. 
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gled for high school students. Titles: 
Why Etiquette in Business?; Finding 
the Right Job for You; New Employees 
and Fellow Workers; Your New Job; 
Selling Yourself to an Employer; You 
Want to Look Right (32-45 fr. each). 
Concerned with office jobs, but prin- 
ciples apply to any type of work. 

You know Life’s color strips, but 
have you used their new black-and- 
white ones? (Life Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) Avail- 
able monthly on subscription basis or 
individually. First three on international 
affairs bring current material to your 
social studies classes. South Africa and 
Its Problems (58 frs.), good over-all 
picture. The African racial prejudice 
problem, presented fairly and sternly, 
is treated as an integral part of the 
country’s scene. Korea (81 frs.) reviews 
all too briefly its history from 2333 B.C, 
to 1951 A.D. Early periods very sketchy; 
later years covered more fully. Con- 
siderable about country and _ people. 
Useful though overburdened. The New 
Indonesia (63 frs.) describes acquisi- 
tion of independence. Then shows many 
aspects of continuing traditions, blend- 
ing of cultures, a little bit of the social 
and economic problems today. Charm- 
ing, but with emphasis on the “old” 
rather than the “new.” 

Young America Films (18 East 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y.) offers two 
new series. Children of Latin America 
(six, color, about 40 frs. each) meas- 
ures up to that company’s award-win- 
ning “Children of Early America.” Each 
strip tells of a child in a different Latin 
American country, incorporating con- 
siderable data about the country. For 
upper elementary and junior high social 
studies. Titles: Chico Learns to Read 
(Brazil); Fiesta Day (Mexico); Jose 
Mar- 


Belt (Chile); 
(Argentina). 

The National Film Board of Canada 
is releasing (through Stanley Bowmar 
Co., 513 West 166th St., New York 32, 
N. Y.) a group of new strips. Most 
charming is Safety in the Streets—with 
Ergo the Cat: (53 frs., color). Ergo ac- 
companies two children to their grand- 
mother’s. Enroute he makes a number 
of errors in street safety and is lectured 
Designed for lower 
grades, but older students will enjoy it 
too. I also particularly like Once in 
Wally’s Lifetime (43 frs., color). Dur- 
ing Wally’s first day at school we see a 
number of others who are not ready for 
school experience — baby-talkers, over- 
aggressives, disobedients, those who 
cannot share, etc. Also explains why 
Wally was ready. Excellent for PTA 
and for child care classes. Third good | 
item is Simplified Stage Lighting (31 
frs., color). 


Vacation on the Pampas 





Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing vio . . Over 110 Different 


SCENIC uarpeRgzere® 
COLOR SLIDES 


sparkling 
Every set 


2c <ce 
-rerlzo 
>> .—) 
S 


Each set in 
a color. 


let, 
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Eoch slide fully titled. 
102 x 2 Mounted a CAN 
COLOR SLIDES NEWFO 
Write today for catalog: 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 


mOoz 
ronp<m 














FILMSTRIPS 


FROM YOUR PRINTS 


INEXPENSIVE — PRACTICAL 
This Educational Institute offers a 
filmstrip service now used in Indus 
trial training programs. Available to 
Educators and Visual-Ald Depart 
ments for the firet time. Write for 
full particulars to 

FILM SECTION 
Jersey City Technical Institute 
880 Bergen Ave.. Jersey City 6, N. J. 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 





To rent or buy, write for catalog. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











Need Money? 


for a school or 
classroom project ? 


HERE'S THE ANSWER — put this 
American Seed Selling Plan to work 
NOW. It’s interesting and easy to sell 
flower and vegetable seeds — and pays 
your group 33-1/3% profit WITHOUT 
ANY RISK OF LOSS. 

SCHOOLS AND PARENT-TEACHERS 


GROUPS make money every year sell- 
ing these large 10c packs of tested seeds. 
Have your teacher send coupon for plan 
and sample packs. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 
BOX T-27, LANCASTER, PA. 
COUPON - For Teacher's Use Only 


' AMERICAN SEED €O., INC. 
BOX T-27, LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send plan and sample pack 
of seeds. 





Name 
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By MARIE M. HARTMANN, Clinton, lowa 


Circling 


Central 


America 


LANNING to go anywhere south of 

the border delights me no end. I 
enjoy practicing Spanish, taking pic- 
tures of really beautiful scenery, and 
meeting Latin Americans, who are so 
innately courteous and have such 
charming customs and dress. 

First we flew to Merida, a surpris- 
ingly thriving modern city in Yucatan. 
Chichen Itza is 80 miles away, a silent 
city of elaborately decorated Mayan 
temples that have stood for centuries 
and will stand for many more. Among 
them are such everlasting ruins as El] 
Castillo, contructed in honor of the god 
Kukulean, the Temple of the Warriors 
said to have a thousand columns, and 
the Tiger Temple with its gigantic ef- 
figies in rattlesnake form. 

Will we ever forget El Salvador? We 
arrived at the capital, San Salvador, 
during the national religious holidays 
called Fiestas Agostinas, when loud 
firecrackers bang day and night. What 
we called blockbusters exploded daily 
at 5 a.m. in the street below our win- 
dow. Each day a different trade organi- 
zation crowned a queen, who rode in a 
beautifully decorated float down the 
principal streets. Skyrockets were sent 
up from a patio opposite the plaza. On 
lookers ran wildly for safety when the 
sticks of the rockets began to fall in 
the park. Meanwhile a military band 
played classical music. 

We were amazed at the flaming 
framework built for the railway guild. 
When the fuse was lit, four grey owls 
at the top began to whirl madly; then 
a replica of a red caboose gyrated in 
its turn; finally a large wheel whirled 
dizzily with flying sparks. 

Auto excursions took us through 
banana and coffee plantations to the 
volcano village of Izalco, to deep cool 
springs, where children swam happily, 
to Lake Ilopango, a lovely crater ake 
where we took a launch ride, and to 
the Coffee Experiment Station, spon- 
sored by the U.S. government. One 
afternoon our program ended at the 
port of La Libertad, where we swam 
in the rough Pacific and walked on the 
sand of the beach blackened by vol- 
canic deposits. Outstanding was the 
drive up San Salvador volcano, from 
the summit of which we had a rare 
view of the crater far below. 


Travel Photo winner Morris Rosenblum 


snaps two Chichicast 


Guatemala I likéd best of all. The 
market enchanted me. | never wearied 
of admiring the beautiful textiles with 
artistic designs woven in bright colors. 
I spent several hours in the market as 
well as several quetzales, the equivalent 
of our dollars, for skirts, linens, purses, 
and textiles. 


There Stands the Eiffel Tower! 


It seems incredible, but close to 
Aurora Airport at Guatemala City is a 
replica of the Eiffel Tower, left over 
from the 1890 American World's Fair, 
one writer says. The Capitol Building 
is an imposing green granite structure. 
The great ballroom with its glistening 
marble floor, huge crystal chandelier, 
and double row of artistically embroi- 
dered chairs suggests a Hollywood 
scene in which royalty is presented. 

We enjoyed the American school 
tco. In the beginners’ room there were 
two attractive young women teachers, 
one who spoke Spanish and the other 
who repeated the same words in Eng- 
lish. The physical director explained 
how the children had to be taught to 
play. They were accustomed to tiny 
patios and did not know what to do on 
a large playground with modern play 
equipment. 

The Pan American Highway in 
Guatemala passes through breath-tak- 
ing scenery, but as yet some of the 
curves are rather too breath-taking. 


Watch the March 
issue for winners 
of the 1952 Trav- 
el Story Awards! 


senoritas. 





Antiqua! What a city of gilded altars 
and solid silver images it once was! 
Among its numerous famous ruins is 
San Francisco Church and Monastery, 
which once covered four city blocks 
Its extremely thick walls made us think 
of the endless hours of hard labor ot 
many poor Indians. We stayed at Hotel 
Alcazar, once a private palace and the 
only building that suffered no damage 
in 1773 when an earthquake destroyed 
practically all the city. 

The Guatemalans are intensely proud 
of Lake Atitlan, and rightly so. Vol- 
canoes garland it and Indian villages 
cling to its shores. One day we took a 
launch ride to the lake village of San- 
tiago with its thatched mud huts and 
winding streets. The people in the mar- 
ket place wore such colorful costumes 
the women with bright red, tightly 
wrapped skirts, white Tiiiten and halo 
headdresses, and the men with white 
shirts, shert white embroidered trou- 
sers, red sashes, and large straw hats. 

Lastly we traveled over the treacher- 
ous mountain road to Chichicaste- 
nango. No roller coaster could furnish 
more hair-raising experiences than this 
part of the journey. At one narrow 
place, where we met another vehicle, 
the driver's assistant removed a post in 
the guard rail so that we could pass. 
At Chichicastenango men swing cen- 
sers of burning copal and pray on the 
steps of the 400-year-old church. The 
men argue aloud with their gods, who 
they feel have not always been fair. A 
woman is not allowed to pray unless 
she is a widow, for then, supposedly, 
her husband’s spirit has entered her 
body. 

When I start telling of my tours it is 
hard to stop for I have many pleasant 
memories of my National Education 
Association trip—charming people, col- 
orful places—circling Central America. 





Exchange Views 


Ed. Note: Rose Mary Wilcox, jJames- 
town (N. Y.) teacher, taught for one 
year in an English school. Her impres- 
sions of the British educational system, 
we felt, are worth passing on to you. 


® Certain things in British schools I 
admire. One Englishman in a discussion 
of our schools expressed it this way: In 
England the aim is to teach children 
how to learn, to arouse a desire for 
knowledge so that they will pursue 
studies all their lives; in the United 
States the aim appears to be to cram 
all knowledge about everything into 
children in twelve years because we ex- 
pect most of them to complete their 
education with high school. As a result, 
the briefer syllabus is accompanied by 
a thoroughness in their schools which 
we often lack here. No one there seemed 
perturbed if the entire history of Eng- 
land had not been covered by the time 
the child left school. 

Nor do I consider the English edu- 
cational system perfect. I question 
whether they can with fairness separate, 
at age eleven, by means of the tests 
used, the pupils who should go to uni- 
versities from those who should leave 
school at age fifteen. The absence of 
the pupil-teacher friendliness in most 
schools that I visited seemed a loss of 
something valued in our schools. We 
have practices which could probably 
improve their education and they have 
excellent practices which we might 
adopt from them and thereby improve 
our own institutions. 

If I came away with any one gener- 
ality it was this: Perhaps for them in 
their situation their system is best, and 
for us ours is best. In a broad sense our 
aims for education are much alike: To 
prepare the individual to the best of his 
ability for a useful, satisfying life. I 
rather suspect there is more than one 
method to teach that aim. 





Our Own American Dictionary 

Some recent additions, with origins: 

Aincha (from Siamese?) pronounced 
as spelled, meaning “Ain't you?” This 
phrase is what passes for the archaic 
form: “Are you not?” 

Harrya (from the Florida Seminoles). 
A form of greeting meaning: “How are 
you?” 

Hoozher (May have started in Indi- 
ana). Now used when someone asks: 
“Hoozher friend?” 

Java (once a geographical place). 
Now used to begin such an important 
question as “Java good time?” 

Gunna (from Norwegian?). Used in- 
stead of “Are you going to?” or “I am 
going to.”—H.F. 





awaits YOU in 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


Your Travel Agent will tell you of the 
unspoiled reaches of the magnificent National Parks, where 
countless herds of big game will keep your cameras 
clicking . . | of sparkling Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Durban, colorful cosmopolitan cities for gaiety and pleasure 

. of Zululand, Swaziland, treasure lands of the 
primitively exotic, where tribal chants echo through the 
unchanged hills and valleys of ageless Africa . . . of 
mountain and coastal scenery painted with a lavish 
brush Lof diamonds, gold and 
the year-round sun! 

Handsome literature is yours for the 

asking at your local Travel Agency, 


or write Dept. F, South African 
Tourist Corporation, 


CORPORATION 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + Telephone: ORegon 9.3676 
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Vacation This Year 


Cruise scenic, sheltered waterways 
to fabulous Alaske. See colorful 
reminders of Gold Rush days... 
in a modern “boomtown” setting. 
Relox in perfect comfort for 12 
wonderful days. Enjoy exciting 
trips ashore, gay companionship, 
dancing, movies, deck games. 
Your round-trip fare includes oll 
meals and entertainment aboord 
ship . . . cost is surprisingly little. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY 


Or mai coupon tor illustrated folder with 
full information about your Alaska crue. 


ALASKA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


es ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Room 54, Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash 
Please send me your new illustrated folder with 
full information acout my cruise to Alaska 


Stote 
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The Kellogg Company 


Healthy youngsters start the day off right with a brand new puffed corn cereal. 


The Cereal Story 


Fourth in a series on industry progress 


HERE'S a romantic story in your 

morning bow! of breakfast cereal, 
and it goes way back to ancient times 
when the caveman crushed the first 
wild grains between his teeth. It is a 
fascinating story of the influence of 
grain on history from 15,000 years ago, 
when grains were eaten raw, through 
the periods when they were roasted 
and parched, up to their present use. 

Improvements and developments 
which make today’s breakfast cereals 
so appetizing and readily available 
have come just since the turn of the 
century. The birth of the breakfast 
cereal industry is truly a product of 
American research, with the variety 
and palatability as we know it today 
largely the result of new machinery, 
new food processing techniques, scien- 
tific agricultural methods, rapid freight, 
and distribution. 

It was only a few decades ago that 
homemakers first caught sight of the 
parade of convenient, quick-cooking or 
ready-to-eat breakfast cereals. Their 
development reflects teamwork between 
the enterprise of American farming 
and American industry which creates 
new uses for agricultural products. 

Hot cereals were the first breakfast 
favorites—milling of rolled oats started 
in the latter part of the 19th century. 
The first ready-to-eat cereals — corn 
flakes, shredded wheat, wheat and 
barley kernels—bore such intriguing 
names as “Elijah’s Manna,” “Apiteza,” 
and “Germea.” Early experiments in 
the development of wheat flakes were 
carried out on a machine on which the 
inventor's wife used to roll out thin 
doughs. Shredded wheat appeared first 
as a hot shredded cooked whole wheat 
cereal, later was toasted in biscuit 
form. 


Since these early ventures, manu- 
facturers have perfected methods that 
enable them to turn out grains as 
breakfast cereals flaked, rolled, 
shredded, puffed, popped, baked, or 
ground, From the time they arrive at 
the huge processing plants, grains are 
washed, cooked, dried, flaked, rolled, 
enriched, and finally packaged and 
marketed. 

Research of many types backs every 
phase of these operations. Scientific 
agricultural research is used in the 
growing and selection of grains for 
cereals. Research sets the standards for 
methods of handling, processing, and 
packaging. Much of the prestige of 
breakfast cereals is due to the nutri- 
tion research and nutritional standards 
the industry has set up. 

One nutrition authority writes that 
grains furnish the bulk of the world’s 
food supply — today even as in pre- 
historic days. Importance of grains in 
the diet as one of our basic foods is 
noted in the Government's list of the 
“Basic Seven,” where whole grain, re- 
stored, and enriched breakfast cereals 
are included in food group six. 

Leading cereal manufacturers co- 
operate with the National Nutrition 
Program to make a _ contribution to 
better nutrition by restoring to proc- 
essed cereals their whole grain values 
of thiamine, niacin, and iron. Other 
cereals are enriched with added vita- 
mins or minerals, or both. 

More research goes on in the large 
test kitchens and laboratories where 
trained home economists work con- 
stantly in the development of new 
products and new uses for the products. 
Research extends to the manufacturing 
centers, too. Market research among 
consumers gives an opportunity to test 
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Scemce Koure 


TO EITHER COAST 


new products and packages before they 
are actually available in grocery stores. 
From this type of research the manu- 
facturer learns what the consumer 
thinks of taste, texture, and packaging 
of a new breakfast cereai. 

Here’s the story of just one new 
product. The first problem of the com- 
pany which decided to market it was 
the choice of the proper type of grain. 
Extensive market analysis was neces- 
sary. How to shape the kernels was 
just one of the problems which re- 
quired hundreds of consumer tests. 
After deciding to market it in disc form, 
further research proved that another 
shape was more serviceable and more 
acceptable to consumers. 

To market the product in the new 
form, new processing equipment had 
to be designed, tested, and built. While 
this mechanical and market research 
went on, nutrition scientists were at 
work testing the product's food value 
and determining the necessary vitamin 
enrichment that should go into the 
product. Still more research was re- 
quired to design an attractive and 
sanitary package which would appeal 
to consumers. One new product, re- 
cently introduced, required 14 years 
of such research before it finally found 
its place on grocers’ shelves. 

The story of such careful and authen- 
tic groundwork gives some hint of the 
success of a truly American industry 
that has made an important contribu- 
tion by elevating the living and eating 
standards of people everywhere. 


TRAVEL 


ANAOAS 


* see 





The 
Drama Spot | ‘Wee — 
ONE OF CANADAS 1/0 TOP 
MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 


Just think, when you travel Canadian National 
across Canada: you can sightsee in “foreign” cities 
| — stop over at Minaki, and Jasper Park Lodge — 
| see towering Mount Robson (above), monarch 
of the Canadian Rockies — visit the exciting 
West Coast! And you ride in comfort all the way 
on Canadian National's “Continental Limited”. 
Discuss it now with your nearest Canadian 
National Office* or Travel Agent. They are eager 
to help with information, literature, suggestions 
| “We'll tell you where and take you there”, 


Every drama group will want to see 
Simplified Staging, the new filmstrip 
which presents new ideas and sugges- 
tions as well as a general knowledge 
of most aspects of staging. The 57 
pictures in the strip deal with all 
phases of staging—parts and apparatus 
of the stage, construction of the flat, 
sizing and painting of the flat, pylons, 
collapsible platforms, stairs, doors, etc. 
A “Colored Supplement” of 13 frames 
illustrates the use of color. An excel- 
lent manual, with detailed explana- 
tions for each frame, accompanies the 
strip. Available from National Film 


— 
|CANADIAN | 
| NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS | 
. = — 


Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 
| 1. Across Coneda — the Scenic Route 


to California or the Pacific Northwest, 


history-book places, mountain lakes, 
brilliont autumn colours 


northwoods setting. Wonderful fishing! 
8. Ontarie land of lokes 


Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York City 20. 

In Theatre-in-the-Round (Rinehart, 
$3) author Margo Jones discusses the 
history of this type theatre, the kind 
of techniques it demands, and the 
development of her Theatre ‘50 in 
Dallas (including plays produced). 





to New York or anywhere East 

2. Alaska Cruise — ten doys, 2,000 
miles of sheltered coastal sailing 

3. British Columbia — Vancouver, 
Victoria, Prince Rupert. A magnificent 
marine and mountain playground 


4 Eastern Cities and Lauvrentians — 


5. Hudson Bey — Down North” to 


romantic frontiers, via Winnipeg 
6. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
— ploy, relox in mountain grandeur 


7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) — 


swimming, motor-booting, golf in a 


ond streams; fishing; comping. Fine 
hotels, resorts 

9. Provinces by the Sea— beaches, 
boys, fishing ports, historic old cities 
10. Romantic French Cenada (Gospé 
ond the Saguenoy)— like taking o trip 
abrood. 


*Conedion Notional Roilwoys offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kansas City, Los 


Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 


Washington, D.C. in Caoneda, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


Son Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
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For new life... 
its MAINE 


if the classroom is a bore and the children 
ere beginning to tire you, just chalk it up to 
@ mid-winter slump ond try this happy cure: 
think how good you'll feel next summer in 
Maine. 

Yes, good. From mountains to sea Maine 
is different, with so many gay things to do 

. sunning and swimming, loke or deep-sea 
fishing, boating, camping. 

And so much to enjoy . . . country fairs, 
ort exhibits, square dancing, summer theaters, 
evections, lobster festivals, hundreds of un- 
vevel gift shops, ond the friendliness ond 
good humor of the people. You'll feel you 
belong in Maine. 

Obey that impulse! Send the coupon... 
now . . . for where-to-go, whot-to-do, ond 
what-to-see . . . for your new life in Maine 

. June through September. 

ee: 
; | MAINE | lcgneae 
\gian a A \ tpi 


START Bhp on YOUR 


VACATION IN MAINE 


Maine settarncomert Commission 








ARE YOU ABOUT 


to RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from 
your profession but you need 
not retire from life, from in- 
terests, from friends of all ages 

The University of Florida of- 
fers courses in many fields for 
people of retirement age. Your 
experience in life meets all ad- 
mission requirements to enroll 
as a student 

Gainesville is a_ friendly 
town, too. Ideal for retirement 
Low-cost living, mild climate, 
cultural activities and sports 
galore 

Let us send you FREE new 
color booklet and full details 
Write Cnamber of Commerce 
Desk 1 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


> THRU 


TRAVEL RIGHT EUROPE 


Advance details on ‘52 tours through Europe. 
Winter Tours, Cruises—Mediterranean—W. Indies. 
California & Alaska. 
A conducted Tour in the field. 
Origins of New England, College Credit June 23. 


ARNOLD TOURS 


When answering ads, say you 
saw it in Scholastic Teacher 


Package Tours Mexico, 


educational 


234 Clarendon St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


TWA ANNOUNCES LOWEST FARES EVER 
FOR SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS 


Earn full credits on all-expense univer- 
sity-sponsored tours abroad via TWA 


Don’t let this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
go by in 1952. Spend your summer vacation 
on an exciting, profitable sightseeing and 
study tour abroad. Earn full credit on any 
of 16 four-to-ten-week tours. On your tour, 
arranged by specialists in the educational- 
travel field, in cooperation with TWA, you'll 
travel on luxurious TWA Skyliners. The 
price of the tour takes care of all your neces- 
sary expenses, letting you budget yourself in 
advance. Included are TWA’s money-saving 
new tourist fares— the lowest in year-round 
transatlantic history—which make these 


tours extra-attractive this year! 
*Eflective May |, subsect to government approva! 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director 
TWA Air World Tours: 80 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


5, er 


that interest you: 


TRAVEL TOURS 
[_] Evropeen Grand Tour 
[ | European Basic Tour 
|_| Europe with Spain and Portugal 
| | Eurdpe with Scandinavia 
Europe with British Isles 
Holy Land and Egyp! 
Mediterranean and North Africa 


TRAVEL-CAMPUS STUDY 


Europe: Music-Art-Theatre Tour 
Evrope and Study at Fribourg 
| Europe and Study at Geneva 
Evrope and Study ot Oxford 
Europe and Study at Dublin 
| Europe and Study in Spain 
Europe and Study in Germany 


STUDY WHILE TRAVELING 


[_] Flying Seminar (Europe) 
|_| Catholic Study Tour (Europe) 





Please put me on your list to receive detailed informa- . 
tion about study tours via TWA indicated above, to be 


sent as soon as available. 


Name Position 


Address 





Across the US. and overseas... 
you can depend on 





City Zone 





State Phone No. 
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ERE'S a book everyone should read: 

Bonaro Overstreet’s Understanding 
Fear in Ourselves and Others (Harper, 
$3). Mrs. Overstreet explains fears 
from emotional insecurity, fears that 
keep man from understanding himself 
and others, fears that separate group 
from group and nation from nation. 
She shows how these fears develop, 
and how to overcome them. 

Exciting and convincing is The 
Dark Moment, by Ann Bridge (Mac- 
millan, $3.75), a new novel about a 
Turkish girl from aristocratic society 
involved in the struggle for freedom 
of all Turkish women. Literary Guild 
selection. 





For the Young 

Iwo new books for scientifically- 
minded teen-agers: Young People’s Book 
of Radar, by David C. Holmes (Mce- 
Bride, $2.95), one of the best explana- 
tions of radar and its applications, in- 
cluding some not previously made pub- 
lic; Jets, Rockets, and Guided Missiles, 
by David C, Cooke and Martin Caidin 
(McBride, $2.95), a graphic, readable 
account of this development plus the 


| German World War II experiments. 


Latest play collection we've received 
is Little Plays for Little Players, 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman (Plays, 
Inc., $2.75). Fifty plays for the early 
grades, Topics: seasons, holidays, man 
ners, health, legends, fairy tales 
Spring Book Festival 

New York Herald Tribune's Chil- 
dren’s Spring Book Festival (May 11- 
18) plars are in the making. A special 
Spring Book Festival issue of the Book 
Review will also appear on May II. 
Authors whose books are chosen as the 
best published in the 1952 spring sea- 
son will receive $200 awards in three 
age groups. For a package containing 
two Festival posters, display ideas, 
prize winner stickers, and festival in- 
formation, send 15 cents to Children’s 
Spring Book Festival, New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 W. 41 St., New York 18. 


Spotlight on Texthooks 

U. S. spends $3.51 per 
textbooks for pupils. 

In 1951 new textbook titles issued 
totalled 1,666. 

Average number of pages in a senior 
h. s. American history text is now 824. 

Such facts on “Textbooks and 
Schools” stud the 60-page special Jan. 
issue of The Phi Delta Kappan (50 
cents). Sample subjects: “Can Text- 
books be Subversive?” (Richard M. 
Pearson); “Why and How Do Text- 


year for 





books Get Bigger?” (John A. Neitz); 
“American History Teachers Look at 
the Book” (Richard E. Gross); and 
“When You Choose a Textbook.” 

Comment on size: “. . . the unusually 
large increase in the size of textbooks 
in recent years has been too rapid.”— 
John A. Neitz. 

Value: “The modern textbook is an 
invaluable servant but an intolerable 
master for a competent teacher.”— 
Hollis L. Caswell. 

Major poetry award—the $1,000 Bol- 
lingen award from Yale—went to teach- 
er-librarian-editor Marianne Moore, 
who has frequently served as a Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards judge. 

Keep ahead of your student space- 
ship fans by reading “Contemporary 
Science-Fiction,” by August Derleth, 
in the Jan. The English Journal. Note 
his list of favorites. 

We wager parents everywhere will 
enjoy Ogden Nash’s_ witticisms in 
Parents Keep Out—Elderly Poems for 
Youngerly Readers. Little, Brown, 
$2.75. 

Popular fiction writer Samuel Shella- 
berger does an outstanding research 
job in Lord Chesterfield and His 
World (Little, Brown, $5). Lucid, in- 
teresting narrative style. 

New books of verse: The Worldly 
Muse, A. J. M. Smith, editor, an an- 
thology of serious light verse ranging 
from Chaucer to Eliot and Auden 
(Abelard Press, $3.50); latest Merrill 
Moore sonnet volume, Case Record 
from a Sonnetorium (Twayne Publish- 
ers, $1.50); Winged Chariot and Other 
New Poems, by Walter de la Mare 
(Viking Press, $3.50); A Little Treasury 
of British Poetry, edited by Oscar Wil- 
liams (Scribners), poems from 1500 
to 1950. 

According to the new Opdycke 
Lexicon, by John Baker Opdycke, re- 
cently published by Funk and Wag- 
nalls, “Boston was once nicknamed 
Pumpkinshire because of the extensive 
cultivation of pumpkins in its vicinity.” 

Author Marguerite Leslie, who wrote 
the new popular children’s book, A 
Song for Arabella (Coward, McCann), 
tells us her original manuscript about 
the red Stanley steamer was over 60,000 
words in length. After cutting it down 
to 6,000 words, she had enough story 
material left over for five more books. 

One of my 10th grade students who 
owns a copy of TAB selection Your Own 
Joke Book, showed me this poem which 
cleverly illustrates verb irregularity: 


“A boy who swims may say he swum, 
But milk is skimmed and seldom skum, 
And nails you trim; they are not trum. 


When words you speak, these words are 
spoken, 
But a nose is tweaked and can't be twoken, 
And what you seek is seldom soken.” 
—Harpy Finca 





More thrills 
per mile 


from your 


Canadian Pacific 
train to the 
Pacific Northwest 


Sight-see 600 miles of 
glorious Canadian Rockies 
from your air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific train! 

( Diesel-powered through 
the Rockies.) Sights to 
dwarf all other mountain 
scenery you ever saw and 
no driver's worries! 


It’s rail-to-ship for one of 
the most wonderful trips in 
the Western world. Perfect 
beginning for your most 
thrilling vacation ever—an 
Alaska cruise, Princess style. 


Lots of budget pleasure 
in a Canadian Pacific 
cruise from Vancouver to 
Skagway. See the colorful 
life of America’s newest 
frontier—ij,; Canadian 
Pacific comfort. 


A world of service when 
you go Canadian Pacific! 
Modern accommodations, 
gourmet meals, perfect 
service make every trip a 
vacation-in-itself. 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office, 





reserves your own BEDROOM 


LONDON to SCOTLAND! 


RMA Pry Terry 


Dinner on the train for only 84¢ . . .a sightseeing tour of London for 
$1.05 . . . $5.32 for a day in the Shakespeare Country, including 
luncheon—these are typical of British Railways’ TRAVEL BARGAINS 
that will help extend your trip. 

STAY LONGER—SEE MORE! 
IMPORTANT—BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain ALL your British travel 
needs and reservations. You'll then be assured of the greotest sav- 
ings—and a carefree trip every mile of the way. 

Check these requirements—then secure them HERE! 
@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION, including “go-as-you-please” Mileage 
Coupons which are not obtainable in Britain. 


@ RESERVATIONS for seats and berths on trains; cabins 
on channel steamers; tours by rail /motor-coach/steamer 
and at any of the 41 distinguished hotels of The Hotels 
Executive 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. C-33 


NEW YORK 20, H. Y.~% Rocketetier Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL.~39 So. Le Salle $1, 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—510 W. 6th Sr. 
TORONTO, ONT.-69 Yonge Street 
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For a leisurely, carefree vacation in FRANCE AND EUROPE be sure to 


secure all your rail travel accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance 
reservations made at any of our three offices, 
or through your Travel Agent. 


c—<—_— 


© Fer information, see your Travel Agent 


NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y., Dope. st-2 


NAME 
Please send me free ilius- 
trated booklet “Rallroad- “DORESS. 
ing in France.” ary, 














Streamlining Book Reports 
(Continued from page 14-T) 


School, Binghamton, N. Y. From the 
authors, 15 cents each. 

The Westchester County English 
Council is moving ahead rapidly under 
the chairmanship of Charles R. Boothby 
of Port Chester (N. Y.) High School. 

From Richard Corbin, Peekskill 
(N. Y.) High School, comes a mimeo- 
graphed summary of the work that his 
and other departments are doing in the 
teaching of spelling. More of this type 
of educational material should be pre- 
pared by us for public and inter-school 
information. Congratulations, Mr Cor- 
bin, on a job well done! 


Every teacher should know Gate- 
ways to Readable Books (H. S. Wilson, 
$2.75). Now ready in its second edition 
containing more than 1,100 titles for 
retarded teen-age readers. Each listing 
is annotated and graded. Thirty difter- 
ent subject classifications, from Adven- 
ture, Animal Life, etc., to Science Fic- 
tion and World War II. Authors: Dr. 
Ruth Strang, Christine B. Gilbert, and 
Margaret C. Scoggin (TAB Club ad- 
viser). 

We are pleased to learn that the 
Landmark Books, published by Random 
House, will be placed on records, First 
scheduled are: The Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, by Armstrong Sperry; 
The Pony Express, by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams; The California Gold Rush, by 
May McNeer; and The Landing of the 
Pilgrims, by James Daugherty. Martha 
Huddleston, former Teen Age Book 
Club director, is in charge of the project. 
For further information, write Enrich- 
ment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

Becoming Amvzrican is seventh in a 
series on intercultural problems pub- 
lished under Bureau for Intercultural 
Education sponsorship. It examines the 
problems of immigrants and their chil- 
dren in adjusting to American life. 
lrene D. Jaworski, Dept. of English, 
Forest Hills (N. Y.) High School, is the 
author. (Harper and Brothers, $1.50.) 


What Makes a Good Teacher* 


The education of a college president 
The executive ability of a financier 
The humility of a deacon 

The adaptability of a chameleon 
The hope of an optimist 

The courage of a hero 

The wisdom of a serpent 

The gentleness of a dove 

The patience of Job 

The grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil 


*From The Bulletin of the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association, Nov.-Dec., 1951. 





Travel TIPS 


“CNEE your local travel agent,” is a 
‘J line you find in practically all 
travel literature. “What can he do for 
me?” you ask. 

A good many things. For he’s the 
man behind all those alluring stop-look 
posters you see in travel offices. He's 


the man with all the answers as to how | 


you can go to these beckoning vacation 
spots. He’s been there himself, so he’s 


well qualified to suggest where to stay, | 


how to go, what to see. And he has 
facts and figures. 

Do you wish independent travel? In- 
terested in economy package tours, 
combination air-sea, or bus-train trips? 
Would you like to know more about 
side trips to places easy to overlook? 
Ask him about all these. He'll also tell 
you of short cuts or special tour oppor- 
tunities. He'll clarify problems of money 
exchange, baggage allowance, visas, 
and vaccination shots for foreign travel. 

An agent won't try to convince you 
of the benefits of one airline or one rail- 
road. He'll give you the full travel pic- 
ture. If, for instance, you wish boat 
passage to France, you need rates, sail- 
ing dates, etc., of each line. To do this 
yourself, you would have to contact five 
or six steamship lines. You would find 
yourself involved with correspondence, 
personal visits, or many telephone calls. 
One visit to a travel answer-man gives 
you the whole story. 

Once you decide what you want, the 
agent handles the details. He makes 
reservations for you. (He holds “banks 
of reservations” on traisport lines.) 
Many times he can get you sailing space 
on a ship, for example, on which your 
personal call would result in “nothing 
available.” Hotel reservations made 
through him will afford you better serv- 
ice, for hotels keep in mind future 
business. 

But, you ask, “What does all this 
cost?” 

Usually, nothing. You pay a service 


charge only on domestic railroad tickets | 
(that are not part of a tour) and on | 


certain very specialized tour services. 
A travel agent’s bread and butter comes 


from the commissions he receives from |%@ 
carriers (airlines, steamships, etc.) and | 


hotels. 

Naturally, the more expensive your 
trip, the more commission an agent gets. 
But you needn't feel you have to shoot 
your whole bankroll. Know about what 
you want to spend, and frankly talk over 
with him how to get the most from 
your money. With a travel agent you 
can't lose, and you might have twice as 
good a trip as you ever hoped. 

—Marcaret E. McDonaLp 














FOR THE WORLD’S MOST WONDERFUL 
VACATION AT MODERATE COST 








Only $288 round trip from California, plus tax 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United's low fares. And you can be there in 
just a few pleasant hours no matter where you live. 


You fly the world’s finest Stratocruiser from Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
And United offers fast, convenient connecting flights to California from 80 
other cities on the Mainland. En route, you enjoy delicious meals and famous 
“Service in the Mainliner Manner”, at no extra cost. 


ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawaiian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 


days to three weeks, and including round trip transportation, hotel accom- 


modations and sight-seeing. Prices begin at $324, from California, 
plus tax. 


OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE! Investigate the 
summer session of the University of Hawaii. Six weeks starting 
June 23—low tuition (only $8.00 per credit hour), fully 
accredited graduate courses in many fields, workshop 
programs. For information, write to Director of Summer 
Session, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. For free 
illustrated folders on Hawaii, write or visit your near- 
est United office or see an authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill, 





Summer Session 
JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at Minne 
sota Summer Session in the City of Lakes. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS IN . 
American Studies 
Scandinavian Studies 
Printed Media 
Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 
Efficient Reading 
Modern Language Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 
Business History 
Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 
High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


Johnston Hall, Mi polis 14, Minn. 














epee Study Spanish in Mexico 
MOTORING The Interamerican School 


THROUGH SALTILLO, COAHUILA 


pp A | AY (9th Session, July 7 to August 16) 

Thre ours daily i 
WITH VISITS TO ENGLAND, with INDIVIDUAL MEXICAN 
FRANCE AND ITALY TUTORS plus classes in all 


phases of Spanish language 
ano Mexican culture, begin- 


ning, intermediate, and ad- 
A tour planned for cultural values cananil Invcaiea: Eien te, iatieehn 


‘ z those homes. M.A. degree. GI Ap- 
with particular appeal ast proved. Part of Mexican De- 
who have an interest in the oortment +1 University Stu- 


. dies. Minimum worry about 
Romance Language Countries. ° living in and enjoying Mexico. 


For Beautiful campus. 
bulletin 
write: 


Rene: nes Eee © Donald $. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Col. 
Literature 
Political Science 
Drama & Theatre 
Social Studies 
Art Appreciation 
Classical Backgrounds June 23rd to August 16th, 1952 


heal Art, Music, Drama, Ballet, Crofts, interior 
Church Music & Religious Art | Fs Pi Be ag Bo 
Comparative Education ~ 


Apply: Director, Department of Extension. 
“The Flying Seminar” University of Alberta. 


Broadening Horizons Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





Other tours with special emphasis: 








SUMMER TRAVEL —STUDY IN EUROPE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, lac. Special courses for teachers of German, French, Soe 


> Studies History Mayrhofen Alpbach (Austria); 
Established 1919 Paris University of Caen; Scandinavia, India, Spain 

Mass North Africa, Italy. Independent travel; rates from 
419 Boylston & Boston, . $636.00. Reservations for Air Coach to EKurove 


Member, Nationa! Council for LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Educational Travel Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 





Send for descriptive itineraries 


























Q: Our senior class—eight boys and 
six girls and probably one other chape- 
rone besides me—plans a trip to New 
Orleans, by bus, in March 1952. We 
can probably take two week ends and 
one school week. . . . We have over a 
hundred dollars. Have you any helpful 
information?” —E. C., Fair Bluff, N. C. 


A: First, our congratulations on join- 
ing the growing ranks of educators 
actively interested in educational travel! 
We suggest you write one of the many 
touring services operated by leading 
gasoline and oi] companies. They'll help 
you with free trip routing, maps, and 
road information. (Example: Shell 
Touring Service, 50 W. 50 St., N. Y. C.) 
A hotel directory (ask your public li- 
brarian) or a motel guide (United 
Motor Courts, 1460 Pennsylvania St., 
Denver, Colo., has one) will give you 
rates on stop-over places. Outline your 
proposed visit to the Chamber of Com- 
merce in New Orleans and in Baton 
Rouge for suggestions on what not to 
miss. And for travel folders a-plenty, 
write to the state travel offices of the 
states you'll be passing through (ad- 
dresses supplied on request). 


Q: “Td like to take some juniors from 
our “Los- Amigos” Spanish club to 
Mexico City during the Easter holidays. 
We're raising about $300 per person. 
What's the quickest way to get down 
there?”—I. G., Schenectady, N. Y. 


A: There’s no doubt that flying’s the 
fastest way, but you'll need more money 
for your days in Mexico. Train or bus 
will save you money, but cost you time! 
Cheapest air transportation would be 
Eastern Airlines coach flight from New 
York to New Orleans ($114.70 plus tax, 
round trip) and then Pan American’s 
flight from New Orleans to Mexico, 
D.F. $124 plus tax, round trip). Total, 
$238.70 plus tax, in addition to bus or 
train fare from Schenectady to N. Y. 
Airlines offer one free trip for every 15 
travelers. 


Q: “Ten of my high school juniors 
and four faculty members are planning 
now for a 1953 trip to Europe. Will 
$3,000 for this group of 14 get us there 
and back?”—E. P., Bergland, Michigan 


A: Not unless you swim one way! It’s 
difficult to quote costs now for 1953, 
but unless prices take a sharp dive, 
you'll need more money. Figure on at 
least $300 apiece for Atlantic transpor- 
tation, and at least $1.00 per day for 
minimum hosteling costs. 





Four Dames and a Dane 


UR dames and a Dane traveling 
through four European countries 
meet a lot of people—friendly people, 
hospitable people, curious people. 
Wherever we went, Europeans and 
tourists surrounded us, popping ques- 
tions right and left. Where did we get 
the car? Where were we going? Where 
had we been? 

We were vacationing in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and England, we four 
Americans with our Danish driver- 
guide. Our 5,000-mile, four-week Ford 
tour was the first of many arranged by 
the Danish International Student Com- 
mittee for budget-minded _ travelers. 
DIS supplies car and guide, pays all 
bills, and handles all your travel prob- 
lems. The $450 each of us had paid 
gave a month rich in experiences—fa- 
mous cities, centuries-old buildings, Al- 
pine passes, and people. Of all we saw 
and heard, the brightest memories are 
of people. 

When I think of France, I remember 
Georgette, a skinny, dark-haired French 
petite with beautiful brown eyes. She 
peered into our Ford with all the in- 
tensity of her six years. I hesitatingly 
tried my only French phrase, “Com- 
ment allez-vous?” (how are you?) 
“Georgette,” she replied quickly. My 
French she didn’t understand, but my 
feelings she did. We wanted to be 
friends. Despite the language barrier, 
friends we would be. 

“Come see Venice by moonlight!” 
pleaded two friendly Englishmen we 
met there. That we did—starting from 
the brightly-lit Piazza San Marco, with 
its hundreds of little tables filled with 
Venetians drinking vino and listening to 


Resting at the Amphitheatre in Verona. 


the innumerable small orchestras gaily 
playing. Around the city we gondola-ed 
till we were soaked in Venetian atmos- 
phere. Further exploration continued 
on foot. We were good and tired when 
we discovered that even gondoliers go 
to bed. No boats! And we were far from 
the hotel! Along canals and over bridges 
we traipsed, with the dark, winding 
streets confusing us completely. The 


three a.m. chimes were ringing when 
a landmark finally came in sight—the 
Rialto Bridge (where many an unhappy 
lover has leaped to his death!). We 
didn’t leap. We crawled into our hotel, 
right behind the Bridge. 

Throughout northern Italy we 
searched in vain for that “American- 
Italian” speciality, the pizza pie. Then 
we met a friendly Roman. Pizza, he told 
us, is a southern Italian speciality, and 
proudly led us to the “oldest pizzeria” 
in Rome. The individual pies, filled with 
tantalizing cheese and spicy tomato 
sauce, topped with mushrooms, were 
worth searching for. 

For us Paris is the city of the Eiffel 
Tower and Monsieur Izzard. Six feet 
tall, he’s as round as he is tall and jovial 
as St. Nick. Though Danish born, Mon- 
sieur Izzard declares, “I would die if 
I lived anywhere but Paris!” He takes 
joy in displaying to strangers his great 
knowledge of his favorite city. 

It was he who guided us to the 
unique circular restaurant in the woods 
at Fountainbleau. Another time he 
showed us an Arabic eating place where 
the dish is cous-cous (pronounced koos 
koos) a rice-like concoction with chick- 
en, flavored with a sweet nut sauce, 
Both places were non-tourist, with true 
Parisian flavor. 

England to us is personified by the 
Bavins of Bournemouth, wonderful peo- 
ple we'd met at our Riviera hotel. After 
our stay in London, we accepted their 
invitation to spend our last day in Eng- 
land with them. They showed us all 
the pleasures of their seaside resort— 
the beaches, the gardens, the wooded 
walks, the shops, the seaside view. Too 
soon did our friends bundle us into their 
small, 16-year-old car to take us to 
Southampton for the return trip home. 
With five humans and five pieces of 
luggage to fit into one small car, it was 
a tight squeeze. Luggage protruded 
from every window and even from the 
miniature luggage trunk at the back of 
the car, as we bumped merrily along 
the road to the Queen Elizabeth. 

All this and more came from a few 
hellos and an attitude we adopted as 
we sailed from New York—we would 
be more than ready to shake Europe's 
outstretched hand of welcome. 

—Marcaret E. McDona.p, 
Travel Editor 


Note: DIS 1952 tour booklets are now 


available from the Joint Travel Office, 48 | 


West 48th St., N. Y. C. Ford-car tours, 


archaelogical work camps, special Olympic | 


trips to Finland, and low-cost tours 
throughout all Europe included. 





In 1952 
Spend the Summer 
in New England 





UNIVERSITY 
CONNECTICUT 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 23—August 2 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 


Freshmen Admitted 


Six Weeks—Six or Seven Credits 


Bulletin and Application 
Now Available 


Address A. L. Knoblauch 


Director 
Summer Session 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 
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their talents? 





WE'RE ON THE TRACK 


of former Scholastic Writing Awards winners for the May Awards issue of 
Literary Cavalcade! Thousands of young writers have received awards in the 
past 30 years. What has happened to them? Have they continued developing 


Won't you drop us a note with the name, address, and present occupation 
of any student you know who has won a Scholastic Writing Award? Send to 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 














This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 
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3. ARNOLD TOURS, 
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Booklet, map on coal 
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Its a SK Daisy 


e All Teachers Can Teach Reading 
tells exactly how—with tried and true 
classroom methods. Regardless of your 
subject field, you'll find this booklet 
worthwhile for its many suggestions on 
how to develop reading skills. (N.]. 
Secondary School Teachers Assn., 1035 
Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N.J., $1.) 


e Every guidance counselor can bene- 
fit from Occupations: A Basic Course 
forCounselors, new Office of Education 
publication by specialist Walter J. 
Greenleaf. Includes basic plan for an 
occupations course, plus a classification 
of occupations and industries. (Supt. of 
Doc., Govt. Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.) 


e Many of you write us how your 
students are earning money towards a 
school goal. You might consider the 
American Seed Company’s seed-selling 
plan which will interest students, and 
parents as well, For plan details and 
sample packs, write American Seed Co., 
Inc., Box T-27, Lancaster, Pa. 


e Geography and heme _ economics 
classes, as well as the travel-minded, 
will enjoy the brict first-hand impres- 
sions of Denmark by Americans found 
in the new booklet, “As Others See Us.” 
Emphasis on Danish food specialities 
by top-notch food editors. Free from 
Danish Information Office, 588 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19. 


e Ever want to tie in your classroom 
work with holidays or other special 
occasions? The monthly idea booklet 
Red Letter Days has helpful suggestions 
—projects, decorations, scripts, essay 
subjects, (Marketing Research Services, 
Inc., 2300 Connecticut Ave., NW, 
Washington, D.C., 35 cents each) 


e Short of teaching materials on Latin 
America? The Pan American Union 
(Washington 6, D. C.) can help you 
out. Request their latest. catalogue of 
free or inexpensive teaching aids. Ask 
also for details on the Organization of 
American States and Americas, the well- 
illustrated monthly magazine on North 
and South America (published in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese). 


e If your classes aren’t getting the 
most from group discussions, try some 
of the Techniques of Discussion with 
Teen-Agers. Includes pointers on how 
to start a discussion, how to keep it 
rolling, how to use references, etc. 
(National Forum, Inc., 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill., 50 cents.) 





EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII + JAPAN 


$.1.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Ec ical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. * Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 
Has heen given over one thousand performances in 
high school and college theatres, besides long rune in 
professional fleld in America and England. Theme 
the eternal struggle between youth and age 7 men and 
5 women; 1 set; a mysteriously fascinating room in a 
Fifth Avenue millionaire mansion 

DOUBLE DOOR forces an audience to lose its de 
tachment, to become a part of it, and out of sh er 
nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its villain 
makes you writhe and twist with suspense 

John Mason Grown, Post, New York 


conts © Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST.. NEW 19 
7623 SUNSET BLVD.. HOLLYWOOD 46 











University of Florence (Italy) 


Courses for Foreigners 1952-53 
OURSES «© March 15 - june 15, 1952 
OURSES « july (5 - August 3/ 
OURSES « Sept. 25 - November (0 
OURSES « Nov. 15 - Feb. 15, 1953 


froliment Fee: Spring and Winter courses: $25.00 
Summer and Autumn courses: $18.00 (approximations) 


Italian Language, Literature, History, History of Art, 
Course on Dante, Music. Dance and many others 


For full information please apply to: 
CENTRO Di CULTURA PER STRANIERI 
UNIVERSITA’ Di FIRENZE, ITALY 


(Airmail! postal rate: I5e per % ounce) 


c 
c 
c 
c 





READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 
Authentic, colorful and instructive for teachers. 
librarians, and students. Correlated with basic 
Literature ——, on cleverly illustrated 
separate maps tain meaningful quotations, 
chronological Pond | biographical data pertinent to 
English or American Literatuse. Single copy of 
either map Write for special discount on 
quantities. 
SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 

12026 Kearsarge St. Los Angeles 49. Calit 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


emen'= EASY!— PRIVATE! 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600 — cut 
out and mail nae ad on complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAI -_—- No eee ramen, no endorsers 
Completely private. board + iy 
will not know you are applying for a loan Make t he 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your s ture only y in convenient monthly 
a 





summer vacation } 
mailed in plain 4.6 Cat out 
StateF mance Co. 


mail this ad today! 
,323 Securities Bidg. Dept 1 .15/maha2, Neb. 




















New Films 


La Traviata—14 min, Musart Productions 
Co., 584 Ninth Ave., New York. 

Let’s Read Poetry—Bailey Films, 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Geography of Australia—11 min.; Learn- 
ing to Swim — 11 min. Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The Story of Kip Van Winkle—15 min. 
Free Loan. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ballad of the West—15 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 

Breakdown—40 min. Produced by 
tional Film Board of Canada; 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

As Old as the Hills~color, 10 min. 
ish Information Services, 30 
Plaza, New York 20. 

I See the Wind—pre-school training of 
blind children; 20 min. Association Films, 
35 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Of Many Voices, 35 min., color; Thanks 
For Listening, 20 min. Free loan. Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. From 
local Bell System. 


Inc., 


Na- 
trom Me- 


Brit- 
Rockefeller 


New Filmstrips 


How to Lessen Chances of Injury from 
an Atomic Explosion—color, 45 frs. Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, II. 

Grooming for Girls Series—6 strips. Great 
Expiorers Series No. 1, color, 6 strips: 
Marco Polo, Cortez, Marquette, Magellan, 
Cabot, Lewis and Clark. Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 

The Report Card Comes Home—Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, College of Education, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

Red Tides in the 
many Divided, 53 frs. 
tional Activities, New York Times, Times 
Square, New York 18, N. Y. 

Anatomy of the Earthworm, 31. frs.; 
Identification of South Pacific Plants, color, 
sound, 90 frs.; Introduction to Cempressed 
Gases, color, sound, 127 frs.; Correcting 
the Compass, 47 frs.; Aerodynamics, 59 
frs.; Borneo and Celebes, color, 91 frs.; 
Java, color, 90 frs.; Lesser Sunda Islands, 
color, 92 frs.; Sumatra, color, 97 frs. Unit- 
ed World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. 

Let’s Take a Look at Teaching, silent, 
55 frs., or sound, 11 min. Transportation— 
Our Nation’s Bloodstream. Wayne Univ., 
College of Education, Detroit 1, Mich. 

—Vena FALCONER 


Orient, 53 trs.; Ger- 
Office of Educa- 


The History of American Art 
Set of 12 fimetrips by Professor Oliver W Larkin, 
the complete filmetrip adaptation from his 10949 
Pulitzer Prize winning book “Art and Life in America.” 
With guides 
Complete single frame edition $33.00 
Complete le frame edition a] 
HERBERT £. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
55 Poplar Ave. 


Scholastic 

Awards 

CLASS PINS @ ennpussess JEWELRY 
KEYS © CHARMS EMBLEMS © MEDALS 


Write for * Catalog No. ang sO 


AWARD INCENTIVES, 
200 William &t. New vow 3, N.Y. 
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SAVE 


With Paper-Bound Books 
FOR CLASSROOM 
AND LIBRARY 


25¢ and 35¢ editions of books like 
these available to schools at quan- 
tity discounts up to 30%: 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
MOBY DICK 
POCKET BOOK OF VERSE 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 


(Romeo & Juliet, Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Macbeth) 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON FOR LIST OF 180 TITLES 
AND TABLE OF DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 


REA AAAAAAKEAAEEEAEEEREEREEE 
Scholastic Book Service 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y 


Please send list of Scholastic Book Service 
titles and table of discounts to schools 
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how modern 
is your school? 


Small or large, new or old, your school is 
modern only if your teaching methods are up 
to date. In recent years, one of the most 
important educational innovations is the 
ever-growing use of the Revere Tape 
Recorder. 


With Revere, learning is faster, more effi- 
cient, more enjoyable. Students hear their 
own voices played back with life-like clarity 
—detect their own mistakes more readily 
than by any other method. For language 
courses, musical instruction, stenography 
practice—in fact, for almost any class— 
the Revere Recorder is the most versatile 
teaching tool a modern school can own! See 
it at your dealer, or write direct for further 
information. 


Sensational New Revere DeLuxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational Long Play record- 
er embodies outstanding features found in 
no other recorder. Note these advantages: 


ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight 
and most portable of any automatic long- 
play recorder. 

EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal qual- 
ity has won praise of leading rfhusicians and 
critics. 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL— Records two full 
hours of voice or music on 5-inch reel— 
using only one-half the ordinary amount 
of tape. 
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MODEL T-500— Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $179.50 


MODEL TR-600— Deluxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 


MODEL T-100—Standard, |-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


Re Dp CL y fad fe MODEL TR-200— Standard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 
‘ 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘Theater Tone’’ sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessorics, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





